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News of the Week 


‘ioe House of Commons reassembled on Tucsday. It 


that the Budget was quite 





at once became clear 
ver-shadowed in the thoughts of members by the Trade 
Cnions BAL. The Budget will « vidently vo through with 
the that Mr. 


Churchill has met his difliculties withextraordinary clever- 


comparative case, general feeling being 


sand that he must be allowed to enjoy his triumph on 
the understanding that such legerdemain cannot be re- 
peated. As for the Trade Unions Bill, both sides are stating 
their case far and wide to the country with a vigour and 
pplication which have been aroused by no other domestic 
Bill since the War. The 


Coion Congress has set up a body called the Trades Union 


General Couneil of the Trades 


Defence Committee to organize the fight avainst the Bill. 
union executives is consider- 
this 


expected that when these have been adopted the Labour 


A special conference of trad 


ing the reeommendations of Committee, and it is 
fampaign in the country will be intensified. 
4: se 

Che main points of atta k on the Bill are that though 
it restriets the power to strike if does not mention lock- 
outs: that it protects blacklegs and makes picketing 
that it refuses the legal right to raise 
that it 
initing with their fellow trade unionists ; thet it prevents 


most Impossible 


political funds : prevents civil servants from 


‘local authority from requiring all its servants to be trade 


HON ISES . 


and that it allows the Attorne v-General to 
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“1 "ea? eee 4 . . 
with the administration of trade union funds. 
We feel 


themselves 


interfere 
These points obviously bee several questions, 
sure that the trade unions would commend 
more to public sympathy (of which they already cnjoy a 
good deal though they might enjoy much more) if they 
judiciously mingled with their denunciations. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's declaration even before he 
knew what was going to be in the Bill that it 


** fought line by line ’ 


reason 


would be 
in the Ifouse of Commons created 
When the contents of the Bill became 
known, he stated that it would be the first object of a 
Labour Government to remove such a shameful Act from 
the Statute Book. 


a bad impression. 


*: 


Yet there is obviously nothine shameful in a Bill which 
aims at restoring to millions of trade unionists the right of 
A leading article in the Times recently 
put this very well when it said that if the clauses of the 
Bill were already upon the Statute 


private judgment. 


jook il 


would be 
impossible to make out a just ease for removing any one 
of them. Our own objections to the Bill, as our readers 
know, are that it may injure the hope of industrial peace, 
which is much more important to the country than any- 
thing else, and that its language is so vawue that it will 
No doubt the Bill will be consider 


ably altered in Committee : 


he difficult to enforee. 
if not. the magistrates, on 
whom the task of interpretation will ultimately fall, will 
deserve the deepest sympathy. 


done miuch 
the Bill 


It is notorious that within the trade unions 


The Government, in our view, would have 
better to invite Labour to consultation before 
was drafted. 
there is much dissatisfaction with the present despotic 
trade union regulations and with the erueltics of iass 
It is felt, moreover, that the 
interpreted in different wavs by legal experts really needs 


Of Labour 


Party mieht have refused to co oper ite with the Govern 


intimidation, law which is 


exposition, course the Parliamentary 


ment. Inthat ease the Vv would have proved once more that 
they have extremely little tactical scuse, They would have 
enormously strengthened the position of the Government, 
Kven as it is they are keeping a rod in pickle for any future 
Labour Government, for surcly everybody secs that no 
and 


Government of the future will be in such a difficult 


invidious position as a Labour Government when there is 


industrial trouble. The former members of the Labour 
Government now have a chance of getting some of their 
cnemies in their own houschold disarmed, but they 


foolishly miss the opportunity of hay ine done forthem what 
they would seeretly like to do. but dare not do themselves. 

The ScehLSC ol 
realities, will drop the absurd cry that the Government 


Opposition, i oat can summon up any 


wish * to destrov ~ the trade unions, and will apply the 


ereater part of its cnergy to making reason and persuasion 
prevail in the Committee stage of the Bill. Labour will 
have plenty of material to deal v ith. To begin with the 
undoubted], bad 


Wi hop that thes will repair this 


Government made a mistake in not 


mentioning lock-outs. 
omission voluntarily and not leave it to Labour to sav that 
a restriction on employers: combinations equal in force to 


7403 
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that on trade unions has been exacted as a reluctant in Italy is severe; we would give much to }, ' 
concession. As we read the Bill there is no prohibition to read free comments on the working of this ayd-, 


of sympathetic strikes as such, but the matter ought to be 
made clear. The Bill is intended, we gather, to pro- 
hibit only sympathetie strikes which threaten the Govern- 
ment or the community. 

“ * * * 

Other points which are in urgent need of definition are 
the phrases—*‘ a single trade or industry,” and “ intimi- 
dation.” As the Bill stands, apparently no strike will 
be illegal, whatever its purpose, provided that it is con- 
fined to “ a single trade or industry.” But what is a single 
trade or industry ? The Bill speaks of it as though it had 
been defined, but it has never been defined. It is pertinent 
to ask whether an industry really can be defined, for 
nowadays an industry dovetails into so many others 
that half the work of the country might be logically spoken 
of as a single industry. A clever leader of the Gpposition 
might transform this Bill. And do the Labour Party, after 
all, not value peace ? Are they going to make no contri- 
bution to that great cause? “ Peace hath her victories 
no less than war.” It is certain that if the Government 
in some tangle of foreign affairs had no better justification 
for going instantly to war than the Opposition has now 
in the House of Commons, Labour would denounce them 
without reserve as jingoes and blood-spillers. 

* * * nk 

When Signor Mussolini received the submission of 
the Italian trade unions, he promised Labour a charter. 
Last week the charter was published. It is embedded 
in a strangely interesting document consisting of thirty 
articles which deseribe the principles of the Corporative 
State. The articles are such as the Anglo-Saxon mind 
could not have produced in a document of similar purport. 
They are idealistic and philosophic, sometimes touching 
the note of the metaphysician. As Signor Mussolini 
dloes not make any acknowledgment to the inspiration 
of Ilegel, we may venture to make it on his behalf. 
* The Italian nation,” we learn, “ is an organism having 
ends of life and means of action superior in power to 
those of the single individuals oceupying and forming 
it.’ Accordingly all individuals must subordinate their 
personal liberty “to the national strength.’ The 
philosophic historians of the German Empire said the 
same thine, and the omen must not be ignored, The 
document Jays down the line along which the trade 
unions will develop into corporations with the Minister 
of Corporations, Signor Mussolini himself, at the head. 
The supreme object of all workers and all employers, as 
Joyal subordinates to the State, is to be production. 

k x “ * 

Socialism is renounced, and theoretically industry 
will remain under private enterprise, but the State will 
intervene at numerous points. The State will be the 
ultimate authority on all disputes about wages and 
employment. Although the State recognizes and praises 
‘apitalism, it leans to neither side in the unending 
ilispute between Capital and Labour. It is the judge 
between the two. The workers, will be protected by 
the State, but it is equally clear, that they will also, 
if necessary, be coerced. Their james will be regis- 
tered at labour exchanges, and the employer will not be 
free to choose his own workers, but must take those 
provided. Employment is always to be given to Fascists 
in preference to members of non-Fascist bodies. The 
latter will be allowed to exist, but certainly not to 
flourish. They are refused the right to make collective 
bargains, and may not bring their grievances into the 
Labour courts. Even the privileged trade unions must 
accept officials appointed by the State. The censorship 


and unparalleled scheme. 
* * * 

When we write, the Chinese civil war is at a staydy 
Some observers think the snti-Communist gets il 
declarations of Chiang Kai-shek are merely intended ; 
deceive the Powers. That reading of events is not i 
convincing, as it pre-supposes that the dismissal of ( hiang 


by the Communists and the killing of many Comnnunist 
by Chiang, not to mention the suppression of 1 
thousands of others who have not been killed. 


an 
all a play staged to impose upon the foreigner, jj ‘ 
altogether too claborately subtle to be credible, } 7 
really easier to believe that the split between the ¢. 
Commander-in-Chief of the Cantonese armies and the Red 
wing of the Cantonese is genuine. The position of Chia, 

at Nanking has become stronger rather than weaker i, 
the past few days, and if the Communist Governinent , 
Hankow really sends an army to attack hina it will haye 
all its work cut out. 

* st a e 

The appointment of Feng Yu-hsiany, the Christiag 
Gencral, to sueeced Chiang as the Cantonese Commander. 
in-Chief has ended in a comedy. When a delegate of Feny 
arrived at Hankow from Shansi he was arrested. 4 
Reuter telegram says that the Hankow Government has 
now decided to abolish the office of Commander-in-Chiet 
and to entrust the direction of military affairs to a 
committee. The shades of Napoleon and Clausewitz 
will haunt the scenes of any disaster which may be the 
result of making war by committee. The Times corres. 
pondent reports that there has been a remarkable increase 
in moderate propaganda at Shanghai. So if Chiang really 
staged a play of deception the players seem to be running 
away with the plot. In a statement to the Petit Parisien 
Chiang says that now that the Kuomintang is ** freed from 
Sovict influence” Chinese Nationalism has a right t 
expect sympathy and help from the Powers. He adds 
that he is ready to make amends “ in a spirit of equalit 
and good faith ” for the regrettable incidents at Nanking 
which preceded his arrival there. Referring to his 
tentative negotiations with Chang Tso-lin he says that h 
will not reject Chang’s co-operation provided that the 
three points of Sun Yat-sen’s testament are accepted 
namely, national independence, civie rights and soe 
freedom. 

Meanwhile the Soviet documents sized at Peking ar 
being examined. The Times correspondent says that the 
papers indicate a Soviet expenditure in China of about 
£2,000,000 during 1926 and 1927. Borodin receive 
14,000 gold dollars 2 month, though out of that sum he had 
to pay his staff. One letter from Borodin refers contemp 
tously to the slovenliness and ignorance of the Chines 
generals. Among the papers are various recommendations 
for hastening the revolution. There is, for example, ' 
memorandum from a young woman who urged the forma: 
tion of a group of women assassins to work among thi 
Northern military leaders. She proposed the use @ 
poison in order that the victims might die slowly and 
painfully. On the whole Moscow is plainly disappointed 
by the results it has obtained so far. An explanation 0 
the failure by Bukharin which is published in the Sovie! 
organ I:vestia is worth mentioning. Bukharin says that 
the Sovict “ pretended” to co-operate with Chiang 
Kai-shek beeause he was a useful companion for part 0 
the revolutionary journey, but that it was already 
preparing for the “inevitable split” with him 
when “ he dealt us a treacherous blow before we wet 
ready.” “* Treacherous ” in this context is excellent. 
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The Government of Japan has taken the extreme 
course of relieving the financial crisis by a banking 
moratorium. This will last for at least three 
Financial stresses had been preparing the way for a 


wecks. 


esis for 2 long time, but, as we recorded last week, 
the crisis was actually brought about by the refusal 
of the Priv) Council to sanction the late Government's 
pl posal to help the Ba This bank had 
hecome involved by the failure of the Suzuki Company. 


ae 
nk of Formosa. 


The difficulties of the Bank of Formosa led to difficulties 


The 


embarrassment in 


were runs oh many banks. 
naturally 
but it is 


Everyone who 


causing 


} eratorium is 


Japanese industry, undoubtedly having a 
has followed Japanese 
the the per- 
temper vhich the 


The earthquake 


steadying effect. 


offairs must admire coolness, 


intense ly 
of 


adversity. 


tinacity, and the evenness with 
Japanese struggle against 
must have cost them nearly a thousand 


million pounds. 
She 


) do SO. 


undone by 


ly deser c 1 


Japan will not be panic. will pull 


through, and will rich 


One of the most barbarous acts in Mexican history 
April 19th, at Limon, 
where a passenger train to Mexico City was stopped by 
bandits. The 
train was practically exterminated, and the bandits 
Very few 
escaped, and some of those wounded were burned to 
death to the The 
jmmediate result of this atrocity was that the Govern- 
ment deported to the United States the majority of the 
Reports had reached the capital that 
among the bandits were several priests, and the Church 


was conunitted on Tuesday, 


large military escort in charge of the 


then proceeded to massacre the passcngers, 


when the bandits set fire train. 


Mexican bishops. 


was therefore accused of having instigated the affair. 
It is easier to that the Government, in their 


long-standing campaign against 


believe 
the Church, have chosen 
to make use of 
On the other hand, some of the persecuted 

and 
Calles has 
the 


a plausible pretext for very dramatic 
propaganda, 
priests have undoubtedly become revolutionaries, 
President 
Dictator 


may associate with bandits. 


appointed a Financial over Mexican 


Ty ‘asuryv, 


The expulsion of the bishops from Mexico may give a 
hew to 


we may Judge from his latest statement, is disturbed by 


turn American policy. President Coolidge, as 
of his principles. 
so that the United 
He will 


misinierpretation 


i 


what he ealls the 
He asks for 


States may be 


toleration at home 


better 


mor 


understood abroad. be 


fortunate if he persuades the Opposition not to oppose 
eVen in foreien affairs. But really the policy of thi State 
Department has invited conflicting interpretations. Now 
the President has come more nearly than he ever did 


before to admitting that American protectorates are 
inevitable in Central America in order to safeguard the 
Canal. Ultimately, perhaps, it will be admitted that the 
Cnited States acts 


‘ 1 e ° 
not so much on principle as because 


ist, 


Last Saturday Sarwat Pasha, who was Minister for 
Foreien Affairs in the last Keyptian Cabinet, formed a 
He 
tio this, but his scruples were overborne by his predecessor, 
Adly Pasha, by King Fuad and by Zaghlul Pasha. He 
isas much at the mercy of the huge Zaghlulist majority 
as was Adly Pasha himself. 
on because of the atrocious persecution to which he was 
subjected by the Zaghlulists, who would not refrain from 


hew Government. was evidently very reluctant to 


Adly Pasha could not carry 


Wounding on every possible occasion the capable Liberal 


w! 


Wie had applied himsclf to trying to help them through. 





a= 


Zaghlul Pasha himself is an old man and has repeatedly 
But what a 
searching light is thrown upon the incompetence of the 
Wafd party! These half-baked politicians and quidnuncs 
who follow Zaghlul cannot produce a passable Government 
themsclves ; but so far from expressing any gratitude te 


declared that he will never take office again. 


those who try to save them, they make the lives of these 
altruistic men intolerable. Perhaps they are now sufli- 
iently alarmed to allow Sarwat Pasha to govern, but 
they received him very coolly when he made his first 
official appearance on Wednesday. 
* Pa Pe 

The Mississippi valley has never had such floods as 
those which have submerged more than seven million acres 
and threaten to extend from St. Louis to New Orleans. 


The overflow of the main stream of the Mississippi was 
bad cnough, but to this was added the collapse of 
various embankments on smaller rivers. The New York 


correspondent of the Times says that half Arkansas is 


submerged, and that all the five rivers between Little 
Rock and Memphis are over their banks at the same 
time—a thing never before known. The inhabitants have 
congregated on the uplands, but some farmers are 


remaining in their houses and living in the upper storeys. 
About 400 persons have be« 
200,000 are destitute. Aeroplanes are providing food and 
The of 
obtained leave to dynamite one of the great dyk« 
protect New Orleans and thus dissipate the flood before it 
can reach the city. This will cause the inundation of 
100,000 of farm-land. The farmers threaten 
resistanee and the Louisiana National Guard has been 


n drowned and more than 


medical necessaries. Governor Louisiana has 


S which 


acres 


call dl out, 


* * z: x 
State Budect r 
The 
expectation, as the finances of the 
justify it. 
previous calculations th 
£1,000,000 a vear, but that he wi 
as an act of policy in the belief 


luces the Income Tax from 
uite 


cdo not seem to 


The Frec 


4s. to 3s. in the &. reduction was q contrary to 
country 

The Minister for Finanee explained that on 
about 
s making the reduction 


that the 
improvement of trade would bring him in more than he 


reduction would cost 


COMSCO LC nt 


lost. Indeed he looked for an increased revenue from the 
Income Tax of more than £3,000,000. lere is a most 
interesting’ experiment to watch. Undoubtedly low 
taxation is the strongest of trade tonics, but few Finance 
Ministers would have had suite the faith and daring of 
Mr. Blythe. 

* % 

The Times of Wedui day published a letter from scveral 
distinguished Kvanecti il ra reyinen who announced 
that the yv are ready in spite of their past misgivings to 
accept the Revised Prayer Book. They believe that peace 


can be preserved by it in the Church of England and they 


Bisho} ‘ intend to enlioree the reou- 


are satisfied that the 


lations in regard to Reser tion so that there will be in 
fact less instead of more disobedience to the law. This 
is a very sensible decision and is only one of many other 
signs that the revision is likely in the end to be accepted. 
The dwindling bands of dissentients, however, are 


becoming very angry, and there was a disorderly scene at 


the meeting of the Religiou 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury was 


Tract Soci tv on Tuesday, 
insulted hy a 


noisv eroup. 


* 

Bank Rate, 4) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100 3, : on Wednesday week 102} ; a yearago 99 3. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87; on 
Wednesday week 86;: a year ago 86). Conversion Loan 


(3) per cent.) was on Wedoesday 76 on Wednesday week 
768; 75, 
SH; HS 


a vear ago 
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Disarmament 


OR more than five weeks the Preparatory Com- 


mission for the Disarmament Conference has 
been sitting at Geneva, and it is difficult to know 
exactly how to appraise the results. The safest thing 
to say is that those who expected much will be bitterly 
disappointed, and that those who expected nothing 
may feel contented with the reflection that the cause 
is not lost. 

For our part, we always placed our hopes very low 
beeause we felt that to try to draw up a single scheme 
for the limitation of all naval, military and air force 
was to attempt too much. It was rather like making 
a set of rules which would cover cricket, football and 
golf. At all events, there was something definite to 
discuss, as Great Britain and France at tabled 
schemes. From the oulsct these two schemes revealed 
an acute difference of principle. 

Consider these simple facts. France desired that a 
universal disarmament scheme should limit ships of 
war, not by different classes but by the total amount 
of a nation’s tonnage. If such a rule were applied, it 
would probably mean in practice that Great Britain 
would not have enough ships for the essential work of 
policing the British Empire, while France (using up 
the same tonnage in submarines and destroyers) would 
have a much larger navy of small craft than she has 
now. Nevertheless, anyone would be both intolerant 
and wanting in understanding who did not see that the 
French point of view is sincere. France holds that she 
has no need of a navy of large ships with a long radius 
of action. Her requirements are met by a sulliciently 
strong defensive flotilla. She even argues that her 
acceptance of a purely defensive naval policy is a proof 
of her pacific intentions. ‘“ We do not want to attack 
anybody,” she scems to exclaim; “we only want to 
protect our shores. It is obvious that submarines and 
destroyers cannot carry war into distant waters, but 
are the weapons of a Power which complacently con- 
fesses itself to be navally weak.” 

Against this Great Britain, without impugning the 
French motive, points out that as a matter of hard 
fact the French policy means no disarmament at all, 
but on the contrary a possible increase of tonnage. 
Great Britain is bound to have large ships. She argues 
—ceonvineingly, as we think, though we fear there is 
no prospect of most other countries agreeing with us 
that submarines are unnecessary for the proper functions 
of a navy, and that if the whole world would act on 
eivilized lines submarines might be abolished. 


once 


Take, again, the argument of France 
strength. So far she has refused to think of limiting 
her Reserves. “ Why!” she cries, “ these Reserves are 
not, in the strict sense, soldiers at all. They are men 
who have returned into civil life, and you surely cannot 
imagine that we should put ourselves in the position of 
not being able to call them all out if a blow were struck 
at the existence of France?” When Great Britain 
answers pained rhetoric like that, France replies in effect 
that a nation which normally does not have a conscript 
army cannot possibly understand how a country thinks 
which believes its safety to depend entirely upon passing 
all its manhood through a military And, of 
course, so far as mere argument conscript 
nation has the best of it every time, 

Take yet a third point to illustrate the vital difference 
between France and Great Britain. 
love 


about military 


trainine. 


woes, Un 


France (character- 


tively 


with ideas which ere aren 


ne 


Istically mn nents 





complete) would like to have whatever naval limitation 
might be agreed upon supervised by some central }y dy, 
One notes’ the s same method of thought at work which 
produced, during the peace negotiations, the ideas of 
super-State and. of a General Staff of Europe. Gye) 
Britain, on her side, does not much believe in any sy) 
control. British people know from experience that 9) 
superfluous investigation, oflicialdom running wild, 
constant filling-up of documents, and so on, tend rathey 
to provoke evasion than to ensure compliance, Typ 
British view is simply that the Washington plan of 
trusting to a nation’s conscience has worked very well, 
and would go on working well in regard to further 
limitation. ‘This opinion is based not on se ntimentality 
but on common sense, the truth being that no yatioy 
with a reputation to lose could afford to be eavcht out 
in deception. 

The various unoflicial reports from 
Geneva suggest that the Preparatory Commission )as 
done no more. than suggest certain principles upon 
which a general plan of limitation may some day be 
reached. No scheme of actual limitation has yet been 


the 


which come 


proposed. It seems that we shall have to wait til] 
next year for a continuation of the discussion, and 
even then the value of what has already been done 


will depend upon certain conditions being fulfilled, 
The fulfilment of some of these conditions appears to 
be remote, to say the least of it. For instance, all the 
States whose frontiers march with Russia say that they 
will not reduce their strength till she undertakes to 
reduce hers. But what chance is there of that? In 
these circumstances Lord Cecil’s estimate of what has 


been achieved seems to be too flattering. ‘It has 
been proved to demonstration,” he said, “* that dis- 
armament is a practical policy.” We wish that we 


could think so, but there is no need to despair because 
proof is still wanting. The crying need for disarmament 
is only the measure of the tremendous efforts which we 
must make to secure it. Gradually it can and must 
be obtained. 

The relative failure which we have described gives a 
fresh and fortunate importance to the Naval Conference 
between Great Britain, the United States and Japan, 
which meet on June 12th. Even if the great 
all-round scheme should fail, there may be in a Three- 
Power Agreement for further naval limitation, an 
invaluable pledge of peace and an example that will 
school the world. It may provide us with a regional 
naval pact of such magnitude that no conecivable iiaval 
combination could prevail against it. There is no 
question, of course, of Great Britain, America and Japan 
entering into an alliance; that would be 
minatory ; but the fact that they were standing tegether 
as sworn keepers of the peace would almost oblige them 
to act in unison against wanton mischicf-makers. 


is to 


regarded as 


The neval correspondent of the Daily News says that 
the Admiralty favours reversion to a smaller type of 
Let us hope that this is true. The new large 
tremendously and do not 
The size of 

The three 
submarines if 


eruiser. 


cruisers are expensive, seem 
eapital ships could also 
Powers might limit 


they 


be necessary. 
be restricted. 
the size of 


agree to 


cannot be abolished. 


Japan will, no doubt, state her case against the British 


base at Singapore and the American base at Hiawuil. 
Not one of subjects of contention is insignificant, 
but there that between the 


three Powers the will to agree will be present, 


6} 
these 


is the gratifying certainty 
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The Chicago Election, the American Ambassadot’s 


Speech, and Mr. 


reviks ever-present question of the relations of the two 
| chief sections of the English-speaking world has 
eet much in our minds for three widely differing 
vasons. Within a few days the files of American news- 
papers describing the election of Mr. William Hale 
Thompson as Mayor of Chicago reached this country ; 
Wr, Houghton, the American Ambassador, made an 
admirable British-American 
Manchester; and Mr. George Eastman’s munificent gift 


speech on relations — at 
of £300,000 “as a mark of affection and admiration for 
the British people ~ was announced, 

When thinking about the Chicago clection Englishmen 
would do well to draw on their sense of humour and not 
to take American municipal politics au grand serieux. 
They must that there 

the past when “the potency of demagogy ~ has had 


remember have been occasions 

free run in other countries besides the United States. 
Rut when full allowances have been made it must be 
admitted that there have been few occasions on which the 
clection much 


chief actor In an has indulged in so 


buffooncry and has so thrown restraint to the winds. 
We cannot recall such persistent twisting of the British 
lion's tail since the beginning of 1896, when the Venezuelan 
esis was at its height. Nothing better illustrates the 
weat change which has taken place in the American 
feeling for this country than the which 
Mr. Thompson’s methods have aroused throughout the 
United States. 


On April 5ih, Mr. 


Mavor of Chicago from 1915 to 1923, sportsman, million- 


condemnation 


Thompson, Republican candidate, 


ave, son of an old family, and cowboy, swept the polls 
aul defeated the late Mayor of Chicago, Mr. William FE. 
1,1 46,000 
them 
* Big Bill,” 
as Me. Thompson is called in the American headlines, 
obtained 512,740 votes and Mr. Dever $29,668, a majority 
did he do it ? 
After reading some of the platform 


Chicago has 
1.000.000 of 


Dever, by a large majority. 
eoistered 


theiv ballots, a rematrl ably high percentage. 


voters and nearly cast 


of 88,072. Tlow Simply by appealing to 
the mob-mind. 
oratory of the new mayor one is inclined to agree with 
* the hope of democracy 


of the 


Mr, Norman Angcil’s phrase, 
lies in fully realizing the truth that the voice 
people is usually the voice of Satan.” 

In his every address, Mr. Thompson urged the clectors 


“to keep the King of England out of Chicago.” Some 
of the bon mots of the campaign were : 
We'll make the ning of Miglaned keep his snoot out of 
America’; 
‘When IT went out of office ’* (referring to his previous term as 


mayor Washington fell out and the King of England fell in’ ; 
“Mr. William MeAndrews, superintendent of schools, was accused 
-rimitting pro-British histories to he used in Chicago's schools, 


per on 
ind he was designated as ‘ the stool-pigeon of King George’ ; 
and those Americans who were advocating America’s joining the 
League of Nations or World Court were accused of upholding the 
idea that‘ it takes seven Yanks to equal one Englishman.’ ” 

However absurd the charges may seem to us, 4,000 
miles away, we must remember that Mr. Thompson 


understands the mob-mind; his appeal was directed to 
the extraordinarily cosmopolitan electorate of Packing- 
a human melting-pot. With the exception of the 


ferald and Examiner the entire Press of Chicago were 


tow it 


against him and warmly espoused the cause of his op- 


ponent.  Highbrows and low-brows alike were hostile,” 


told, and in * the silk-stocking districts ~~ he was 


Eastman’s Gift 


defeated. It was to the big public full of prejudice that 
he appealed, and his “* broad-brim hat and breezy air of 
the plains ” proved irresistible. 

Apart from the support of the foreign-born clement, 
Mr. Thompson made a mass offensive on the Negro vote. 
Since the War the Negro population has largely increased 
by immigration from the South, and to-day the city 
contains 200,000 Negroes. Even the Chicago Tribune 
admitted that Mr. Thompson was “ the only Mayor who 
He 


promised better times for the coloured man and said 


ever had given the coloured people a square deal.” 


that they would make good postmen, policemen and 
strect-car conductors, and advocated the appointment 
of a coloured Captain of Police “ in the coloured district.” 
The local Negro paper, the Emancipator, enthusiastically 
took up cudgels on his behalf and wrote encomiums on 
* Big Bill,’ Abraham Lincoln and George Washington, 
“America’s greatest leaders in the people’s fight for 
democracy and human rights.” Mr. Thompson owed his 
victory, therefore, apart from his “* America first  cam- 
paign, to foreign, Negro and “ Wet” support. On the 
Prohibition said: “I will 
break any cop I catch on the trail of a lonesome pint into 


subject of enforcement he 


a man’s house or car.’ 
The 


cowboy hat, and his introduction of live rats on the plat- 


new Mayor's tirades against King George, his 
form to represent his opponents were all part of his stock- 
in-trade. There were no lengths to which he was not pre- 
pared to go. Small wonder that the Press of almost the 
whole country deplored his election and said that ¢ hicago 


had invited *‘ the contempt and disdain of the nation.” 


Belicvers in clean administration are in despair and recall 
Mr. Thompson’s previous cight years in office, when the 
forces of darkness held sway. 

The cause of friendship between the Huglish-speaking 
peoples is one for which the Spectator has always worked. 
There are moments when some ephemeral episode on 
either side of the Atlantic 
Ripples there must be on the surface of the occan of 


cems to retard its progress, 


English-speaking inter-relations. They are inevitable in 
the ease of peoples bound so closely together as we are, 
We have every right to 
be satisfied with the relations between our two Conimmon- 
with 


and they leave no lasting mark. 


wealths when we compare them those existing 


Th 


understanding is absolute frankness and plain-speaking. 


twenty-live years ago. first essential to a good 
It is for that reason that we welcome the admirable speech 
of Mr. A. B. Honehton, the American 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on April 22nd, 


Ambassador, at 


Mr. Houghton gave his reasons for belie ving that the 
future of the world, its happiness and gencral well-being 
depend largely “upon the existence of a sound and cordial 
understanding between the British and American peoples.” 
Fundamentally, such an understanding is already in 
existence because of the id 
* But we both need,” he told us, * a little more 


ntitv of our outlook on world 


affairs. 


patience, a littke more belief in one another's good faith, 
and, above all, a little mere individual effort to understand 
Then the 


is Oppose d, 


the difficult problems each people is facing.” 
Ambassador proceeded to explain why he 
as we have always been, to an Anglo-American alliance, 


“'To brine Enelish-speaking peopl s toecther,” he said, 
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and they are words which deserve to be remembered, 
* into an armed and exclusive group . ... would unite all 
the rest of the world against us.” To draw up a written 
pact of co-operation between the British and American 
Commonwealths would be a fatal step, for it would 
appear to outsiders as if the English-speaking peoples 
desired to impose their will on the rest of the world, 
while in reality they have no such intention. That is not 
to say that one should not exert every effort to promote 
an understanding between our peoples, for without it the 
world outlook would be a dark one. 

An increasing number of people in every part of the 


In Defence 


Ww" PH an eye to Whitsuntide and subsequent holiday 

seasons the successors of our Lords of the manor 
visited some of the commons during Easter in order to 
decide on defensive regulations. In 
may expect to see during the summer the 
notice-boards, directing where motor cars may go or park, 
and where they may not; and perhaps suggesting that 
picnic parties should leave their temporary camp as 
clean as they found it. This unprecedented action by 
eommissioners of commons, outside the immediate circle 
of big towns, is one indication of many of the new deter- 
mination in the country to protect and conserve its 
essential quality. 

The fresh and homely charm of England seldom made a 
wider or more penetrative appeal than this Easter. The 
wild cherries, that abound to the North of London, and 
the blackthorn that is everywhere, still give a_ bridal 
flourish to woods and hedgerows. As white as these, in yet 
thicker company of blossom, are the anemones in the 
The scent of primrose banks breathes the incense 
The opening leaves are in that stage 
when they “ half-reveal and half-conceal,” and so double 
the beauty by hinting it instead of shouting it. The 
more entrancing these virginal charms, the more brutal 
is the shock when you came upon a common as littered 
with rubbish as a heath on fair day, or pass into an old 
village through a corridor of “ concrete mendacities,” or 
meet a shack town of oil pumps and tea sheds at a 
seductive bend of the road. 

Now what distinguishes English social history from 
that of every other country is that we go through revolu- 
tions almost without consciousness of them; and this 
disregard of change may on oceasion make the change 
more violent and less beneficial, though on the whole we 
have perhaps benelited from an absence of self-conscious- 
ness. Beyond all question we have to confess that the 
Industrial Revolution a hundred years ago did infinite 
harm, although the wealth it brought should have done 
infinite good. The sole reason of this disaster was that 
the new age was not recognized and therefore not regu- 
Jated till the harm was done. The new forces galloped 
without harness. Though we are comparing the small 
with the great, a real likeness may be found between that 
‘old revolution which turned lovely hills and valleys into 
hideous and unhealthy slums, and to- day’s revolution 
of the roads which is utterly defacing the England we 
knew a year or two ago. We have entered upon town- 
planning schemes at least two generations later than 
the instinct of self-preservation should have dictated 
to us. Are we going to be too late with the necessary 
rural-planning schemes ? The commons are threatened, 
the villages are threatened, even the flowers in wood and 
field are threatened. On this last point it may be profit- 
ably pointed out that the very loveliest, as some hold, 


consequence we 
appearance of 


woods. 
ef holy places. 


—— 


English-speaking world sincerely believes in the necessity 
of English-speaking co-operation, and while disapproyj hg 
of a formal alliance maintains that a spiritual allan 
already exists. Proof of American friendship for us 

afforded by the splendid gift of Mr. George Eastman, the 
head of the Kodak Company, to establish an up-to-dat 
dental clinie in London, identical with the wonderjy 
institution which he established at Rochester, New York, 
ten years ago. His gift comes at an opportune moment, 
and the results of it will be visible in the improved cop. 
dition of the health of Londoners when Mr. Thomipsoy 
and his tub-thumping will have long been forgotten, 


of England 


of all our wild flowers, the Pasque lily, that should to-d, 
be in glorious bloom, has utterly vanished from one of ity 
favourite It has eradicated by 
holiday-makers. 

The cult of the country is a most beneficent form of 
worship. Incidentally it is now 
laboriously cultivated in Germany, 
ago it was popularly quoted as a symptom of British 


haunts. been modeny 


being consciously and 


where twelve years 


decadence that we were “‘a week-end nation.” The 
cult grows magnificently though sometimes to oyr 


embarrassment. For example: In this Easter holiday 
the dwellers at the edge of certain daffodil meadows 
were bombarded from morning till night by visitors 
begging for leave to pluck. The mention of any particu- 
larly flowery spot in a newspaper may bring crowds— 
experlo crede—even from great distances. If on this 
page it were said that a nightingale sang daily and 
nightly at a particular spot on a particular road the 
singer would not improbably be driven from his nesting 
site by the number of listeners. This interest is most 
weleome. No one should repeat Ruskin’s mistake of 
fulminating against railways because they were ugly. 
We can endure, we a certain amount of 
ugliness, if it is the means of decentralizing the persons 
and minds of urban crowds. But a motor car is not in 
itself ugly. A road is not ugly. It is beautiful. It 
was rightly accounted a virtue in Hazlitt that all he wanted 
for his pleasure was a road with a bend in the 
epicure.” The trouble is that the change so 
quickly and the people on them so multiply that their 
virtues are lost in the tumult. It was a criminal omission 
when the new great roads were made without 
to the conservation of their verges. Other, 
lose their own proper beauty, and conduct 
scenes of which their full glory is grievously and needlessly 
truncated. One way of realizing the 
change is to read Hazlitt or even Stevenson or Richard 
Jefferies on country walks They are as 
much out of date as Caesar or Vauban or Unele Toby on 
fortifications. 

A number of excellent all know, have 
been in existence for a considerable period, which have 
for their object the preservation of this, that or the other 
amenity of the countryside : the common, the footpath, 
the ancient building and the cottage, the flowers and the 
birds. The S.C.A.P.A. exists for the prevention of ugly 
advertisement and has enjoyed notable successes. Many 
sanctuaries have been formed and endowed privately 
and publicly. A number of ancient pro- 
tected in perpetuity. But a score of these societies and 
organizations have themselves 
that isolated effort is not enough and that some of the 
very worst evils do not come precisely within the compass 
of any one society, They have already federated then 


can even welcome 
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glyes in some measure to the end of pooling their know- 
ledge and co-ordinating their energies. Next week at the 
Society of Architects a special private meeting is convened 
for the consideration of immediate action and further 
co-operation through the agency of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England.* It without 
saving, though not without the need of emphasis, that 
if ever there was need of the help of the general public 
The abuses are far-ilung and often in the 


roes 
Loe 


it is here. 
beginning small. There are, of course, salient, outstanding 
outrages, as on the South New 
on the Lakes or on the South Welsh seaside; but there 

also innumerable threats to little hamlets, to humble 


are caseaeneseipeenemtiaietaessits 


FCP.B.E., 33 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Downs, in the Forest, 


Parliament 


rEWROUBLE was expected from the outset when the 
| House reassembled on Tuesday after the Easter 

The Labour members have been conducting a 
series Of ferocious campaigns against the Trade Unions 
Bill up and down the country. It was felt that they 
would return flushed with success, stimulated by their 


recess. 


own rhetorical triumphs and the passions they had 
‘wie 
roused, alternately scornful, angry, and menacing. The 


debate on the Budget resolutions as the prelude to great 
events might be considered a suitable occasion for irritating 


the Government, and at the same time charging the 
atmosphere with a_ little much-needed electricity. 


Nothing of the kind happened, 

The tea duty was debated in an atmosphere of happy 
hilarity. Mr. Snowden was (for him) genial, Mr. Mosley 
pensive, Mr. Barr extremely witty ; and Mr. Kirkwood 
gave us one of his better variety entertainments. A 
pleasant evening closed with a dissertation by the Clhan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon the subject of wine which 
delighted a * The 
best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley.” If 
the Clyde men cannot get angry, it will be a difficult 
business for the Official Opposition to fight the Trade 
Unions Bill with the bitterness they have threatened. 
Apparently they have declined to make any arrangements 
with the Unionist Whips with regard to its passage. But 
this will simplify matters in that it will enable the closure 
moved by the with 
regularity. Unionist members have returned from their 
holiday apparently still satisfied with the Bill in its main 


benign and responsive audience. 


to be Government remorseless 


features, although there is a consensus of opinion as to the 
badness of Clause 1, to which several amendments will be 
moved from the Government side of the House in Com- 
mittee. This is all to the good. 
whether the measure becomes law to the accompaniment 


It remains to be seen 


« 





cottages, to nightingale spinneys, to no-man’s-land 
commons, to nooks or lanes or downs where rare flowers 
maintain a precarious existence : and in all these regards 
preservation can come only by appeal from the local 
home-lover to the central organization. The two must 
work hand in hand. 


charms 


Let us be jealous cach of our own 
For the 


threat is against the very essence of England, that 


and not for our selfish sake altogether. 


“ swan’s nest in an ocean”; and every holiday season 
in these days we come upon more startling examples of 
desecration, especially from ruthless jerry-builders and 
There is a double need of more 


better 


thoughtless motorists. 
regulation by planning and “ zoning,” and of 


manners, 


Resumes 


t . . . ' 
of uproar or of close argumentation. 


At Lh 


chances are about even between the two. 


moment the 


The absence of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, whose illness 


has been more serious than was generally supposed, 
throws into striking relief the barrenness of the Labour 
Party so far as debating power is concerned. They are 
astonishingly bad. Mr. Snowden maintains a consistently 
high level, but his speeches are listened to with an 
increasing lack of acceptance on the benches behind him, 
where his economics are regarded as hopelessly out of 
date. The Clyde 
men indulge in sporadic outbursts, but a growing indolence 
is to be observed in Mr. Maxton, and Mr. Wheatley has 
taken up an attitude of independence akin to that of 
Colonel Wedgwood. 
stand the atmosphere of this House, which he lamentably 
misjudged in his first speech. 


but he is speaking better, although, for no known reason, 


Mr. Thomas hardly ever intervenes. 


Mr. Mosley is beginning to under- 
He has a long way to go, 
with a foreign accent. His economics are distrusted in 
every quarter and his melancholy assertion on Tuesday, 
that 

Mr. Tom Johnston is gloomily effective, and occasionally 


“he spoke only for himself,” passed unchallenged. 


emerges from a sea of blue-books to quote figures which 
are invariably correct. Labour has no other debaters, 
and this is what makes the House so unconscionably 
dull. Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd George bides his time, and 
hopes for the best. He is cheerful 
reputed to be achieving considerable success on 


and well, and is 
his 
farm. 
lieutenant 
wait. The 


concocting 


If this is the ease he is unique. He has one able 
in Sir Archibald Sinelair, and can afford to 
fun will begin when the Unionists start 
a “constructive programn the 


Fortunately no one has thought about it as 


for ne™.t 
election. 
yet. 

WaArcumMan, 


Mote Playing Fields 


2 will agree that our young people ought to spend 
4 part of their leisure in playing organized games. 
Any time this past half-century that pious assertion would 
have commanded general assent. Yet most of us know, 
if we would stop to think, that it is idle to recommend our 
boys and young men to play football and cricket and 
hock« vy, because vast numbers of them have nowhere to 
plav. Public School men assume unconsciously that a 
school connotes a playing field. But they are the fortunate 
Iinority. Far too many of their poorer brethren have 
never batted on a decent pitch nor kicked a ball on a full- 
sized and level ground, though they are as fond of cricket 
and football as any Etonian or Marlburian. In Gateshead, 


for example, there is not a single public football or cricket 
pitch for a population of 136,000, and many other towns 
are just as badly off. Most London boys, especially in the 
East End and immediately south of the Thames, have to 
go far if they want to play games. 

Two years ago a few public-spirited men decided that, 
instead of lamenting over the slackness of modern youth 
or giving it advice which could not be followed, they 
would provide playing ficlds and give modern youth a 
chance of proving its worth. They founded the National 
Playing Fields Association at a meeting in the Albert 
Hall, and secured the Duke of York as President and a 


large number of pr inent men as vice-president They 
arge nnmbetr promunent mich as viee-presiaents, icy 
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formed a council on which are represented the governing 
bodies of various sports, educational and philanthropic 
societies and numerous municipalities. Then they set to 
work to organize committees in all the counties and 
local 


excite 
The result 


and through these to 
interest and enthusiasm for the movement. 


eounty boroughs, 


of these preliminary efforts has been to show that the 
abstract idea can be translated into a practical form. The 


Association's first annual report on the work done is most 
encouraging. 
many people in many places were waiting. 

The primary object has been to survey the ground and 
find out exactly what facilities for recreation are provided 
in each local government area. The local authorities in a 
county are invited to fill up forms showing the parks and 
recreation grounds, their acreage, and the space avail- 
able for different games and sports. Then the county 
committee is left to supply the deficiencies, whether by 
exerting pressure on local bodies or by securing private 
donations and subscriptions. When the national survey 
is complete we shall know the worst, but, according to the 
Association, “ the situation is really tragic.” 
tary of a Juvenile Organizations Committce in a large 
city states that the young people represented by him 
want fifty-seven more pitches, and a similar lack of 
opportunities for games can probably be found in almost 
every other city. Nor is the problem confined to the 
cities and towns. In many villages, where there is no 


The seere- 


green nor open common land, it is just as difficult for the 
young people to find a tolerable cricket pitch as it would 
be in London or Manchester. A football ground ean be 
improvised in a meadow in winter, but cricket demands a 
rolled and level stretch of turf that is kept clear of cattle. 
Too often the national summer game is virtually denied 
to country boys. 

Many private persons, once impressed with the need 
and shown how it may be supplied, have quickly ex- 
pressed their readiness to help. The Association's report 
records gifts of nine playing fields: Mr. 5S. B. Joel, for 
instanee, has given eighteen acres of land to Reading, 
with £10,000 for the laying out of the fields for the 
Reading boys and girls. Again, Mr. Thomas Wall has 
given £20,000 for the purchase of playing ticlds for south- 
west London, and the trustees of the 58th (London) 
Division Fund have set apart £3,000 to buy playing fields 
for London children in memory of the London men who 
fellin the War. Further, there is a long list ef donations 
to meet the administrative expenses of the national 
council and the local committees. But the Association is 
rightly convinced that its task involves more than the 
raising of private subscriptions. What it has to do is to 
stir up the local authorities, to make them realize the 
urgency of the need for more playing-fields and to induce 
them to meet that need as far as possible. Furthermore, 
the Association has to co-operate with these local bodies 
which are willing enough to support new playing fields 
if the money can be found to buy them. The burden of 
the rates is now so heavy that local councils and education 
committees may well be reluctant to spend money on 
what might be described by objectors as mere recreation. 
But it is probable that the thriftiest of councils would do 
something at least to provide more playing fields if it 
could be assured of expert advice and some financial aid 
from the Association through the county committee. 
After all, the cost of buying land in all but the largest 
towns would be relatively modest, and the upkeep trivial, 
in comparison with the good that might be done to our 
young people. We cannot indeed afford to trifle with the 
question any longer, for we want a healthy and con- 
tented nation, and to that end we must begin with the 


boys and girls, 


The Society has given the lead for which 


. 


ee 
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Eat English Bread 


[We have asked the advice of a number of millers « 
of this article, and are indebted to the firms who have eo kindly ; 
fully answered our enquiries The replies all point to the fa a 
English wheat is too unceriain in quality, owing to our Vari bh 
climate, to be altogether satisfactory for milling ; if, wn... < 
strong demand for bread made from home-grown wheat aan " 
arise, English millers would be glad to supply it At the preee 
moment the consensus of opinion is that white bread made fry 
Canadian wheat is still the favourite with the publi “ 
Spectator. | ° 


. en title of 


be heard in England. 


the sul je ‘ 


this article is a “slogan” that should 
At one time all Englishmey 
did cat English bread. They had no alternative. Ty 
men who fought with Marlborough, with Crome 
with Wellington, were nourished in youth and manhood 
on home-grown wheat. 

Since then we have beeome the workshop of the 
world and acquired a taste for bread made from the 
overseas wheat sent to us in exchange for our coal and 
manufactures. Now that we are finding it more diffien}t 
to maintain our position as the workshop of othe 
countries, and desire to grow more food, this acquired 
taste for flour made from foreign wheat is likely to 
become a grievous burden. . 

In the “ Linlithgow ~ Report of 1926 it 
that English bread could be sold cheaper than foreign, 
and had But the 
whether there could be a widespread reversion to thy 


Was stated 


been so sold. Committee doubted 


taste of fifty years ago. That, however, does not setth 


the question. Improved varieties of wheat suitabk 
for English soil have been evolved, notably ‘* Yeoman.” 
There is to-day no real difficulty in the way of supplying 
an all-English loaf equal in taste and colour and appear- 
anee to bread baked from imported wheat. That was 
the conclusion reached by the * Linlithgow ~ Committee 
in 1924. “Up to the limits 


available supply there is even now no reason why con- 


Their report stated : 


sumers should not be supplied with a high-class English 


loaf if farmers will grow suitable wheats, if millers will 
manufacture the flour, if bakers will use it, and if 
three combine to make the merits of this. all-British 


product known to the The ereation of an 


articulate demand is essential.” 


public. 


‘his is a valuable suggestion, ~ it has not received 


the attention it deserved. Politicians of all parties ai 


something should be done to increas 
Wi 


army of over a million unemployed and our food pro- 


convineed that 
the production of home-grown food. have a standing 
duction per acre is lower than that of any country with 
whieh England might be Could 
somchow employ the one to make up the deficiency in 
the other? Hitherto the problem has been attacked 
from the 
farming than the farmer have attempted to teach him 
his business. They may be right and the farmer may 
be wrong. It scems certain that there is some slackness 
in our agricultural system. But it is diflicult at short 
notice to make a new man of a farmer or of anybody 
else. The farmer may say that if he grows ‘ Yeoman” 
wheat he will not get his price for it from the miller. 
There are obstacles all along the line. But the problem 
is simplified if we attack it from the consumer's end, as 
the “ Linlithgow * Committee suggest. 


compared, we no 


farmer’s end. People who know less about 


It may not be desirable on general principles to put 
any part of our industrial system on a sentimental basis. 
It would be better that an English loaf should be preferred 
to ordinary bread because it was cheaper and_ better. 
But the conditions in which the country finds  itsell 
are unusually difficult. Our whole food system is based 
on imports, and special measures will be necessary to 
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a 
system. For example, it is estimated 


transform the 
that 90 per ce nt. of the total Nour milled in Great Britain 
produced at the port mills. We should not know 


aa economically an English loaf could be produced 
it 


until the Wheat was milled where it was grown, thus 


ving transport charge 


Nu 
A further report is to be issued this year by the 
Department of Avriculture dealing with the question 
of prices. It may be found that an English loaf made 
» the best wheat would be a little dearer than ordinary 


from 
loaf would be a trifle 
the country. 
market 


at onee be opposed on 


i halfpenny on the 
of 


bre id. But 


to hundreds of thousands people in 


Any proposal to ensure by tariff or bounty a 


for the English farmer would 


the ground that it would increase the price of bread 


io the poor; this objection could not be urged against 


a proposal to leave the preference for an English loal 
to the individual 
The 


supporting in regard to food is a question on which 


extent to which this country could be made self- 


exp rts differ. Sir Charles Fielding, who was Director- 


General of Food Production during the War, thinks we 


cold grow all our own food. We could certainly grow 
more than we do. The neglected suggestion of the 
«Linlithgos Committee supplies the easiest way out of 
the difficulty. If a consistent demand for an English 
lal could be created, the farmer's difficulties and the 
other difficulties would disappear. Supply would follow 
the demand and the ereation of the demand = should 
no! IM pOs hle. Farmers, miller and bakers, publicity 
experts, doctor and the public might combine on the 
hoth of health and patriotism to “ Kat English 
Bread Periun FF. Somervinue. 


Clissold Comes to Life ! 


THERE 
William Clissold 
thy Fascist 


ittings only 


he — 
watching the 
black 
Duce 


old BY no doubt nhoul it it was 


—_ 


. , 
in Rome 


Militia, 
a few yards from the 


alive 


ol dressed in a 
shirt. Hle wa 
himself, in a place of coveted honour, 


When the 


he would grant me an inters 


Surely 
iew, if only to continue to tell 


ae 
ceremony was over L cornered him. 
his story to the world. 

[ thoueht were] that 
smash,’ I said, as we took our place at one of the little 


vou mean motor-car 


tables outside Rosati’s cafe. 

“There was no smash,” he answered quictly. Then, 
with some heat, “If Mr. Wells thinks it’s as easy to 
destroy me as it was to ereate me, he is much mistaken. 


As my friend Pirandello explained to me the other day : 
‘A personality created by the process of art must under 
the impulse of the creator's projection, which is its life, 
transcend of necessity the plane of the author's finite, 
subjective conception, assuming an external reality, an 
independent conscious existence conditioned only sis 
Just then another band of Fascist youth passed by, 
with music and banners. Clissold stood up and stretched 
forth his right hand in the neo-Roman salute. 
“T see that you approve of this demonstration,” I re- 
marked, takine out tablet and pencil. 
[ana Fascist,” answered Mr. Clissold ; “ that is why 
T quarrelled with Mr. Wells. . .. You remember that 
motor-car journey which was supposed to have ended 
Well, I was not going to England at all. I 
as coming to Rome to study Fascismo at close quarters. 
Teame, I saw, T approved. Mr. Wells was, of course, 
us. So he invented this ridiculous, sentimental story 
. . Mind you, I don’t blame him, It 


my jite 7 


a 
— 


accident, 


must have been rather embarrassing to find his latest 
creation developing ideas so opposed to his own.” 

“So you maintain,” I questioned, “ that Clissoldism is 
Fascism ? ” 
* Why, the thing is 
Rome must 


* Most emphatically,” he ve plied. 


As a journalist resident in you 


oby IOUS ! 
that 


organized capitalist defenc« 


the English idea of Fascism as merely an 


re alize 


against Communism is pre- 


postcrously inadequate. The fact is, Fascism does not 
move with or against any of the pre-War political ten- 
dencies; it cuts across them. That is to savy, it 


resembles my *‘ Open Conspiracy,’ being a reorientation 


of thought, a transformation of values, a changed view 


of existence; or, as they say here, ‘a new mode of 
life.’ ”’ 
ae In othe r words,” I Ss uid. a is A Re volution fe 


* Precisely. And, moreover, it is the kind of revolu- 
tion I advocated —it is an aristocratic revolution. or, as I 
put it in my third volume, it is the result of * pressure 


exerted by the sort of pe yp ho have will to a better 


order,’ ” 


?” T asked. 


“So you still repudiate Democracy 
“Keven my relative, Mr. Wells, I see, now repudiates 
Democracy, [in Italy the had already antictpated 


my ideas about elections | compared them to the 
primeval blood sacrifice befoi eed ti Signor Mus 
solint scorntully calls them paper game Oi that iS 
on most points, we hold the wm ey 


t 
* What 


cagerly, pencil poise 


SB your rea Opi 


ahi yo he rephi | it] i iinipratic ( ) L 
question that could b ) red in a book, but not in a 
calé. 

He patsed for a mol tf, and look apprecial ely 
across Bernini’s beautiful Piazza, with its roseate obelisk 
and flashing fountain, at the Porta del Popolo, cene of so 
many of the vicissitud of history, at the pine-shaded 
terraces of the Pincian Garde 

** Signor Mussolini, apart from hi incontestable 
abilitv, his high-power personality, is a Modern man 


of the twentieth century. As a type he is more akin than 


any politician I know to those captains of industry in 
whom I believe lies the hope of civilization. 
business man. His creed is efficiency, his gospel is work. 


He has no toleration for idleness, for outward 


Mussolini isa 


ird social forms, 


for empty time-wasting ccremonies (do you remember 
his contemptuous remark about the people who spend 
their time ‘ stupidly dancing in the halls of fashionable 
hotels ’ 7), for speech-making 
he dreads the dictatorship of the ignorant ; 
he believes, as I do, in government by And, 
above all, he has given to a nation that 
ward in industry an impulse towards scientific progress 
that cannot fail to be reflected in a material improvement 
in the standard of life of the whole country... . The 


rf ship construction, cmbank- 


and chambers and debates ; 
and rightly 
experts. 


was over bat k- 


Italian educational films « 
ment building, industrial processes are, I imagine, the 
finest of their kind in the world.” 

*¢* The tale of great bridge and embank 
d beautiful machines 


s and canals 
o| 


ments, of mighty ships ar 
subtle victories of the laboratory “oF 


I quoted, adding: 


“Those words of yours might have been written by 
dVAnnunzio. But what about internationalism ? ” 
** Tf the other nations re ilize that there is a new Italy 


with claims on the world that cannot be denied, and co- 
operate with her, I anticipate no trouble on that score. 
remember, that Lubin found a seat 
Agriculture, and I hear 


and no other which has 


It was in Rome, vou 
for the 


that it 


International Institute of 


is the Italian Government 
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offered to the League of Nations an Instituic for 
elaborating my idea of a universal code of law,” 

He looked at his watch, started, and rose. 

* You must excuse me,” he said, * I have an appoint- 
ment with Clem Tmean, Tam lunching with Professor 
Aldo Potesta.” 

“The mathematician ? ”’ I inquired. 

“Yes. He is presenting to the 
scheme I am greatly interested in.” 

“Of course, the ten-day week!” I exclaimed, re- 
calling the similar arrangement of life evolved by Clissold 
himself in the famous Provencal mas. 

The cannon boomed midday. I started up. He was 
gone— swallowed up, I imagine, among the gay crowd 
pressing to Mass... . 

And yet, I reflected as T walked down the Corso, there 
are still some people foolish enough to maintain that 
William Clissold is really If. G. Wells! 

A. O. Roberts. 


wzague of Nations a 


Vulcan’s Throes 


[The writer is an American girl who experienced the recent earth. 
quakes in New Caledonia when on an unconventional holiday with 
a friend in a tramp berque.— Ed. Speetetor.| 


| -R-R-R! 
Thunder. 


B-r-r-r! 
environing hills. 

“ Thunder,” the Captain questioned, “* but where are 
the clouds?) What does this mean ? ” 
sky, and it was serene. 

The afternoon wore on and the Captain began to grow 
** Never in 
my life have I seen anything like this,” he said, ** neither 
on the land nor on the sea.” 

The gong sounded for dinner. 

“Come have your aperitif!” a voiee called. We 
joined the skipper, engineer and supercargo in the dining- 
room. 
entered. 
adding our “* .f votre santé” to the other toasts when 

Bang! 

It certainly thunder this time. 
moved in a stricken convulsion. 
our hands and fell to the floor. 
table clinked: cups, saucers and bottles of wine began 
to dance. The first impression we had was that the 
chain was slipping on the windlass. 

I saw the boatswain ruaning forward to tighten the 
brake, but the trembling continued. Every timber of the 
*St. Thomas ~ creaked. Just two nights before we had 
held an animated discussion on the subject of earth- 
quakes. Could they be felt at sea, or could one expe- 
rience them only on land?) Now we had the answer. 

The clock ticked. Sixty seconds passed before the first 
big trembling ceased. The very consistency of the 
water, too, seemed to change. No longer was it thin 
fluid. It was viscid, oil-like, utterly controlled by the 
forces of carth beneath it. ' 
minutes 


The sound echoed again and again in the 


He scanned the 


nervous, for the strange noises continued. 


Hands holding quinguina were aloft when we 
We took our glasses and were on the point of 


wasn't The ship 
The glasses trembled in 


Plates and silver on the 


During the following ten 


vibrations were constant, the ship seemed 
gripped in an clement that was in sympathy with the 
twisting, writhing land. 

All evening the shaking continued. We oscillated as 
At midnight a heavy throb awoke me 
from decp slumber with an accompanying, sickening 
lt was the sound that Jean and T and the 


Captain had heard earlier in the day from a cloudless 


a baby in its crib, 
boom. 


boom 


sky. There was no more slecp for me that night. 
At dawn L peered across the lagoon, gazed upon 
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verdant hills guarding the clear water, like emeralds 
encircling a pearl. Nothing could have exceeded the 
peace of the scene. Not a ripple, not the faintest 4, 


Stir, 
moved the glassy expanse. 


Below the steamer a Coral 
forest stretched forth its leaves, branches and fronds jy 
submarine arboretum. It was so far to the bottom. and 
the transparency so great, I could see deep-water fish 
swimming about— not the tiny blue, purple, green apq 
saffron bemgs that, near the shore, play hide and sec 
beneath the watching eye, but earangue, four feet 
length from tail-fin to tip. 
that at frequent intervals during the night, and once 9 


in 
No one could have euessej 
sunrise, the lagoon had been disturbed by the birthing 
throes of land. 
earth. 


As LT watched, another pang scized the 
Only a few ripples on the surface of the bay ; y 
the ‘St. Thomas” quivered violently from poop to stem, 
We ate our meal 
silently, then went immediately on deck for no othe 


Nothing more happened until noon. 
purpose than to discover new events. Strange ly enoug! 
and to our surprise, there now appeared a faint cloud of 
steam above the surface of the water. IT was certain we 
Had not even 
the Captain asstired us not very long ago that most of thy 
bays of the New Hebrides were water-filled eraters ? 
Were we, unfortunately, on top of a voleano ? 

No! We trailed the steam to its souree and discovered 


it to be part of the smoke from the * Malinoa,’ the British 


were anchored in the mouth of the crater. 


trading ship entering the harbour at the moment. Her ye- 
appearance was queer, as she had gone to sea but a few 
A little later we learned the reason, It 
wasn’t earthquakes, but because the key of her safe had 


hours before. 


been sent on shore that morning in the purser’s pants as 
part of the laundry. 

“The thunder you heard,’ our informant continued, 
bringing news more interesting than the * Malinoa’s’ 
return, “ was an explosion from the bowels of the carth. 
Three miles from the town, steam: is bursting from t) 
mountain side.” 

We rushed to the bulwarks, and, following his pointing 
* Look closely,” } ; 


Over there is one place, and 


f 


hand, gazed in a northerly direction. 
said, 
near it another, and another.” 


es 


and you will see it! 
Clouds of steam were issuing from the carth’s gaping 
If Jean and | 
had noticed them a moment before, we should have mis- 
taken them for the smoke of a bush fire. 


sides, looking like bubbles in the distance. 


Little 
Port Vila is already crowded, though how muich safety 


Natives, they tell us, are fleeing their homes. 


there can be on a lava and coral shore three miles from 
a new hot spring no one can say. 

All afternoon the carthquakes have continued. With 
each groan a new jet of steam breaks out siX or 
more places are in action at onee. A line of moisture 
clings to the top of the chain of hills in the north. It 
it is difficult to say. 

To-night there may be flaming gas in place of steam, 
they say. Vulean may rear his head, here or there. 
What matter ? 
ance more or less will make no difference! But Pll be 


may be fog, it may be steam 


In a land of swift changes, one disturb- 


glad when we heave anchor. 
Viera Irene Coorer. 
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Att 
The Royal 


[Firs 


Academ y 


Nouicr.] 


ox the whole, the Royal Academy remains very much like 
itself, and the portraits of the King and Queen, which hold 
the places of honour in the large room, are in the undisturbed 
sritish tradition of the last hundred years. But a place is 
found for the new, and the hanging committee have wisely 
relegated to Gallery XI. whatever approaches to the latest 
movement, Sculpture is too often relegated to the end. Sol 
pegin by complaining that the central room devoted to it is 
ill arranged : life size studies sct beside others on a larger scale 
cause a confusion to the eye which could be avoided if the 
studies above life size were juxtaposed with those definitely 
Sir W. Coscombe Jolin’s statue of the late Arch- 


below them. 
it is so like an arch- 


deacon Buckley takes the eye at once : 
deacon, So square, so upstanding : it might have come straight 
out of a Trollope novel and it must surely have been a good 
portrait : but it is hard to find beauty in its rectangular lines. 
Across the room is a beautiful thing, a group in stone called 
Man and Woman, by Charles Wheeler. The two truncated 
figures — headless and cut off above the knee - are simplified 
to the last degree, but their curves fall into fine dignified 
rhythm. Next them is the figure of a nude youth with eyes 
bandaged, by Mrs. Hilton Young (Lady Scott): and here all 
is wrought in detail: the tip-toe poise gives tension to the 
muscles in the slender limbs, down which the eye goes sliding. 
This is the only large piece of statuary which develops the 
sensuous Charm of bronze as a material. In the lecture room 
Mr. Jageer has a bie Garden Group which shows a naked 
nymph (a nymph of the Rubens type) straining up to be 
kissed by a squatted satyr. The whole has the individual 
character which Mr. Jagger never fails to vive his work - except, 
indeed. when he undertakes portraiture. There is a head of 
Lord Reading by him which might he anybody. Subtlety 
is not in his line. Nobody should miss Mr. Richard Garbe’s 
statuette in ivory of St. Elizabeth of Iungary, nor fail to 
note how the tall draped figure is bent to correspond to the 
urve of an eclephant’s tusk. 

Coming to the paintings, one mects at once a work of the 
late Ambrose Melivov. Mrs. Laveson, beautiful both in design 
and colour. havine dignity as well as lightness and grace of 
youth. Sir John Mrs. Beverley 
Hamilton Lyon, lias lightness also. but conveys a restless, 
One could praise rather his study 


Lavery’s pendant to it, 


ultra-modern personality. 
of Mr. R. B. Jacomb, which suggests the weight and foree of 
Mr. Gerald Welly, painting Wr. Keynes in robes as 


produces perhaps the best portrait in the 


a magnate. 
a Doctor of Science. 
show: oll character is given. vet the head falls into its place 
ws part of a pattern made ingeniously by arrangement of the 


robes: and the clash of these colours is 


highly-coloured 
subdued, 

Sir William Orpen is terribly dexterous, never more than in 
his portrait of Mr. Qren Uniin and how rich a quality he 
gut one is thankful to find mueh more 
his acuteness in After the Ball, a 


gets into his black, 
than his dexterity or 
picture of maskers seen by electric tight, relieved against 
starlit sky: this is work done in the gaiety of invention : 
rather hard, but there is : 
as the freakish turn that gives to the masks a somewhat 


hard quality in his vision, as well 


Sinister suggestion. 

Mr. I. M. Cohen sends a full length picture of Sir Austen 
Chamberlnin in robes. about which it is natural to infer that 
head and fieure were painted at different times as the v do 
nol oppear to correspond in scale. 

Mr. Spencer Watson's Nude in the lurge room: ix one of the 
things on which the eye rests with most pleasure : so satisfying 
in the fine, and so sure in the intricate pattern which the bodv 
perhaps a little because 


Mr. Harcourts diploma 


makes, that one thinks of Ingres 
the colour is not equal to the form. 
picture of Mliss Anne Tlarcaurt is also good to look at: its 
easy-llowing curves sugeest a dance movement. 

In the room of the moderns. Mr. Dod Procter’s Marning 
Stands out: the girl, lying asleep, is very solidly presented m 


low tones of grew: all is treated with the broadest simplicity. 


but the modelling of the face is both subtle and tender. It is 
interesting to compare this with Mr. Ernest Procter’s Sleep, 
painted in almost the same kind of grisaille, but much more 
academic and elaborate in desien, _ 

Mr. Harry Watson 
Breakfast-time, Riva and The Gardens, Riva. which really catch 
the clegance and the airy charm of these pleasant places. 

No landscape stood out at one’s first look through, though 
Mr. Sydney Lee’s Village Bridge in the first room was a picce 
Limon Grey. 


ends two studies of Riviera scenes— 


of solid painting and rich quict colour. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer 
[To the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 

Sir, —A hundred years ago almost. a legacy was left to provide 
a suitable memorial to the Scottish national heroes, Wallace 
and Bruce. The testator, Captain Reid, suggested that 
colossal statues of these historic figures should be erected at 
the edge of the old Nor’ Loch. Since then the Nor’ Loch has 
disappeared ; and the Cockburn Association, which considers 
that it holds a brief in all inatters affecting the city’s outer 
aspect, has issued a caveat against any further encroachment 
on the air space of Princes Strect Gardens, which occupy the 
place where the Nor’ Loch once was. There is thus, to begin 
with, the favourite basis of controversy in Mdinburgh— the 
allocation ofa site. Another difficulty is a public opinion which 
has been created against the increase in the city’s endowment 
of statues, or * effigies as they are usually derisively 
described. This public antipathy to statues may be traced 
to an obiter dictum of Lord Rosebery’s many years ago, when 
he suggested that he would like to see many of the existing 


PROM KE pInpuroi. 


statues some of gentlemen eminent in their day, but over- 
shadowed in recent times. and others commemorating Royal 
personages - possessed with the spirits of the Gadarene swine 
and rushing down to the waters of the Firth of Forth. 

A generation or two avo the civic authorities attached little 
which have dis- 
but the 
pendulum has now swung round to the other extreme, and 
crumbling buildings which can scarcely sustain their own 
weight are jealously guarded. The problem arises as to what 
is to be done with some of these buildings. The Cockburn 


Association raises its hand when anything is proposed to be 


importance to some of the older buildings. 
appeared in the course of improvement schemes : 


done thet would alter or remove them, 

In these Georgian times the citizens of 
recovering a sense of the city being an actual place of Royal 
Irom time to time King Gcorge and Queen Mary 


kidinbureh are 


residence. 
have taken up residence in Holyrood, and [fer Majesty has 
eiven personal attention to the overhauling of the furnishings 
of the Scottish Palace. Tntimation that it is their Majesties’ 
intention to take up residence again in Wolvrood this summer 
is further proof of their desire to regard Holyrood as one of 
their ordinary houses. This attitude is bound to react on the 
status of the city itself: and there is a feeling that Edinburgh 
is likely to regain some of its character as a centre of art and 
letters, as it used to be in the past. In connexion with the 
social life of the city. the interesting suggestion was thrown 
out recently thet some of the ancient buildings in old 
Edinburgh, particularly Tuntly Tlouse. for whic h no use has 
been found, might be made meeting-places for intellectual and 
that. im fact. there should be a revival of 


the old supper clubs in a suitable 


social coteries 
environment. advocated 
many vears ago by Lord Rosebery. Tt seems hardly likely, 
however. that anv effort will sueceed in reviving the vitality 
of the old Roval Mile” how 
Sir. &c.. Your Epinecreit CORRESPONDENT. 


ver alluring the prospect may be, 


THE INDEX TO VOLUME 128 OF TITE * SPECTATOR ” 
WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ON JULY 201m, 1927. 


Readers vesident outside lhe British Islands and Libraries 
Overseas. are asked to info Tun Sepreeravor Gijice in advance 
as to the number of copres of the Tudew they require, Vs. (or 
29 cents) should be enclosed with (structions ¢ nd addressed to :— 


INoEX Derr., * Tue Speervrvor,” rp. 13 York Sv., LONDON, 


W'. 2, ENGLAND. 
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Country Life and Sport 


Aw AcricuntTuraL Hen. 

It has been prophesied many times about the British Empire 
that its centre would one day shift across the Atlantic or even 
the Pacific, that the little island in the North Sea was fading 
out of the picture. Or if one might be forgiven for parodying 

Pascal’s definition of the universe, the British Empire will 
have its circumference everywhere and its centre nowhere. 
Politically, perhaps, there is no need of any particular centre. 
This is as it may be; but whatever will happen politically, 
for the moment the Empire in an agricultural reference secms 
to be discovering a hub at Rothamsted. More and more this 
agricultural station, established by Gilbert and Lawes nearly 
a century ago, becomes the G.I1L.Q. of the larger land strategy, 
and indeed of smaller tactics within the Empire. For example, 
the assistant director, on request, has just published an 
investigation of irrigation and rainfall all over the Empire. 
The director, now in Palestine giving advice on “ dry-farming,” 
is about to tour the American continent, for the sake of soil 
investigation. Month by month, more and more requests 
for advice and help come from all parts of the globe. Low 
to check the ravages of the blackberry is one of the latest 
from New Zealand. 

* %* * 

Now agricultural stations in various parts of the Empire 
are much superior to the home stations in certain regards. 
They are usually more closely in touch with their farmers. 
Iwas much struck, for example, in the Okanagan Valley, with 
the perpetual demands for the personal advice of the head of 
the small local station. He was as mebile as a country doctor. 
He was « general father confessor, investigating each problem 
in his own person. Similarly in the finely equipped station at 
Oitawa, the daily mail bag was packed with queries from 
individual farmers asking such questions as the exact feeding 
values of such and such native grasses. In England a lament- 
able gap has intervened between the practical farmer and the 
research students. Great and suecessful efforts are being made 
to bridge the gulf, but the fidelity of the British worker to 
pure science is unaltered ; and it is this quality that has made 
Rothamsted famous all round the world, especially in the 
Empire. It remains, and seenis likely to remain, the one 
place that ean be regarded in any true sense as the metropolis 
of the science of soil cultivation. The nearest rival —in 
rather a different department of the art—is also in England, 
the University farm of Cambridge, made famous by a brilliant 
group of Mendelians —Sir Roland Biffen, Mr. Punnett and 
others. And they too, witness a recent congress, are rapidly 
coming into closer touch with the individual farmer, largely 
owing to the bencticent activities of Professor J. B. Wood. 
No agricultural congress for a generation or so has demon- 
strated a practical truth more important to the acting farmer 
than the spring meeting at Cambridge. 

The fact, made certain by recent work of both German and 
British men of science, may in some regions, if properly 
exploited, make the whole dilference between the profitable 
and unprofitable feeding of animals ; and at the same time 
lower our national bill fer imported * cake ” and other fodder, 
Jt is this: that grass at any growing tine of year may be a 
rich and sullicient food for stock if it is consumed immediately 
— if yesterday's growth, so to say, is consumed on the morrow, 
By the scientific management of good grazing the necessity 
of buying ** cake may be reduced to very small proportions, 
As Britain is rapidly becoming a land where grain husbandry 
is giving place to animal husbandry, such feeding problems 
become of greater importance with each year. 

* * * * 
A Rosrn’s Nest. 

A quaint nesting sife has been chosen by a pair of robins in 
my garden, On the lines of the proverb that 
“one man’s eciling is another man’s floor,” the birds used for 
their foundation the arch of an old chiffchaff’s nest. One of 
the advantages was that the birds avoided detection. 'The old 
nest, which had become tolerably obvious, was seen a great 
many times before the presence of the new room was detected. 
T have usually been at pains to remove old nests on the sup- 
position that they spoiled desirable sites ; but perhaps the 


possible 





practice is a mistake. The nests are much used Various 
creatures in winter. Rarely, but very rarely, they becoine 
homes again after certain repairs; and in any case their 
Immediate juxtaposition to a new nest is not often regarded 
as objectionable. Occasionally birds use the nests of different 
species. I have found pigeons’ eggs in magpies’ nests and 
tits in rooks’ nests. It is not uncommon in my experience foy 
bumble bees to house in old thrushes’ or blackbirds’ nests 
and in winter bigger nests serve, to quote particular cases. a. 
a refuge for mice, rats, stoats and weasels. 


as 


* * DS i 

DISAPPEARING GLADIOLUS. 

articular flowers come into fashion in very sudden bouts, 
owing as a rule to some new development in the bloom. ‘This 
year the gladioli have been bought (as public sales as well as 
more intimate evidence proves) in myriads, and the pick of 
the newer “ creations” have fetched enormous prices this 
year as last. I have known even a village gardener give 10s, 
for a bulb, so great was the vogue of the flower, so high the 
temptation. The brilliance and size of the blooms has been 
wonderfully increased, and hundreds of hopeful gardeners 
have expected their gardens to flame year after year with these 
new reds and scarlets. But alas for human hopes! In the 
second year not a flower has appeared. All gardeners should 
realize that the bulbs, especially perhaps the newest, are not 
hardy to our climate. The flower itself rejoices in it ; but it is 
at least as necessary with the gladiolus, as with the dahlia, to 
take up the bulbs in the winter and keep them cosy till the 
time comes for replanting. Well looked after, few flowers give 
a better return in splendour of hue. 

* * k < 

Tuk Pasque Lity. 

The most beautiful flower, to my thinking, that I have seen 
this spring in any English garden is a wild flower, the Pasque 
lily. It may still be found wild in a good many places, whieh 
shall be nameless, for flower eradicators are numerous, and it 
is one of the few to which florists have not succeeded in giving 
extra size and colour ; but in a garden it can be persuaded to 
flower into a luxuriance very rare in nature. A gardener who 
much delights in the flower owned 2 root that last year had ninety- 
four blooms at the same moment ; and the wealth this year is 
nearly as great. Next in merit, perhaps, to the Pasque lily 
in that garden, and grown close alongside it in adorable 
juxtaposition, is a great patch of Anemone Robinsoniana. 
Anemones, especially Bridget anemones, now are of such 
exceeding and overwhelming brilliance of colour that a tinf 
so delicate as marks this variety carries the greater charm. 
Ifappily, most of the anemones are * 
inultiply naturally at good speed. 


good doers,” and many 


* * x * 
A Brrper Controversy. 

The great Bridge controversy between the disciples of 
American and British ways has grown to such a pitch that 
a rough census of opinion is being taken among players in all 
London clubs. The one point that is of general interest is 
the question of so-called ** majority calling.’ Shall we adopt 
the American rule by which any call of three takes precedence 
of a call of two, and so on, or shall we cleave to the Portland 
Club rule that the value of the suit decides which call is the 
master? The only figures in the census that I have seen 
suggest that the voting will be very nearly equal; but it is 
more than likely that before long we shall all come round to 
the American rule, not necessarily because it is better, but 
because Bridge is the most international of games, and 
majority calling is on the way to becoming universal across the 
Channel as well as across the Atlantic. It undoubtedly tends 
to simplification, and would certainly be welcomed by 
beginners and the less mathematical minds. One would 
regret the alluring call of two no trumps over three clubs ; 
but that is hardly an essential detail. The American rule 
certainly produces more bidding ; and bidding is half the fun 
of the game, 

W. Bracu Toms, 
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Letters to 


LESSONS OF THE CENSUS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin, -You are surely wrong in suggesting, in your article 
under the above heading, that there was anything admirable 
in the declining birth-rate and the small family of France in 
the nineteenth century. Fortunately the French themselves 
now realize their mistake and have made birth-control pro- 
aeanda 2 criminal offenee. From the national point of view 
Tre effect has been that France had, comparatively, greater 
Josses in the late War than any other belligerent. On the 
industrial side, when population decreased in the south of 
France last century, demand for agricultural produce neces- 
sarily decreased also: the inhabitants of Provence could not 
sell their wine and maize, much land went out of cultivation 
and so remains to this day, as any traveller to the Riviera can 
as In the towns there were not cnough Frenchmen to do 
the work and foreigners entered : to-day Marscilles and Nice 
are practically Italian cities. 

There is plenty of room for all in our own Empire. If agri- 
culture were more encouraged in Great Britain it could absorb 
1,000,000 people ; others could colonize a few acres of our 
12,000,000 square mile Empire, which is so thinly populated. 

The recent report on National Debt and Taxation shows 
that our National Debt is, comparatively, no heavier than in 
1820, after the Napoleonic Wars. Yet, during the intervening 
century, we wiped that debt out merely by increased produc- 
tion, combined with increased population. Let us treat our 
present debt in the same way: if we allow the population to 
decrease we increase the amount of taxation which each indi- 
Our true remedy is to work hard and to 
[am, Sir, &e., 

A. J. Evuison, M.A., LL.B. 
Ovford and Cambridge Chi, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


vidual must bear. 


have children. 


THE DRINK QUESTION 

|} Vo the Editor of the Srvucrator.] 
Ste Tcannot understand why more argument is not addressed 
to the fundamental principle of the ** Oxford” Bill, namely, 
decision by local areas. 

Ina small locality, the voters may obviously be swayed by 
local emotional appeals to a much greater extent than if the 
whole country, by referendum for example, were asked to give 
a verdict ; in the latter case there is a much greater chance 
ofa dispassionate decision, and much less risk of the personal 
habits and desires of a large minority being left to the mercy of 
a slightly larger majority. 
to delegate to local areas the right to commit the State to 
State management (you speak of new ‘“ Carlisles*’) with all 
% And does it follow that because 


Again, is it proper for Parliament 


ancial con sequence 





management has been a success in the one area, Carlisle, 
it will be a success when one central Board has to manage a 
humber of isoleted areas scattered up and down the country ? 

If the principle of the Bill is bad, some of its financial 
details seem to be worse. The Memorandum to this year’s 
Bill makes it a great point that the central fund * 
under the control of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” But 


will not be 
in Clause 21(8) it is provided that the present liquor duties 
and liquor licence duties are to be available as security for the 
sjourd of Management’s borrowings. Tow can any Chancellor 
be expected to mortgage his revenue for the benefit of a body 
ever whose funds it is a boast that he is going to have no 
control 7 

The Central Compensation Fund itself also seems mis- 
Why should all throughout 
the country pay to a central fund for the benefit of a few 
What is to happen to the existing local 
The latter may be said to be reason- 


conceived. licensed premises 
particular areas ? 
‘ompensation funds ? 
able in the sense that when one licence in an area is extin- 
ruished the reé maining premises may receive some compen- 
sation, by way of increased trade, for their past contributions. 
{n this connexion it may be noted that the Memorandum to 
the Bill says that it ‘* extends to members of the licensed trade 
which has been 


the principle of compulsory insurance . 
alread) 


applied compulsorily to large classes of the community 










the Editor 


in other schemes.” 
leading ! 


Surely this is disingenuous and mis- 
What other State scheme of insurance requires 
contributions from which, after a certain time (fifteen years in 
this Bill) no benefits whatever will be available ? 

Finally, where is the Board of Management to find the 
working capital necessary to start its activities in such areas 
as ask it to take over? Obviously the taxpayer will have to 
find the money and mortgage a substantial slice of his revenues. 
This means that, despite what the supporters of the Bill may 
Say, it involves State management backed by the taxpayer. 

I agree that present conditions ought to be improved and I 
am in favour of State management if applied to the country as 
a whole ; 


although I fear that present financial conditions, 
both as to eredit and expenditure, would hardly allow a 
Government to embark on such a big undertaking, even to the 
extent of merely lending the necessary money to launch it. 
But I cannot support any such piecemeal State management 
as the present Bill proposes ; I find the administrative details 
of the Bill vague, inconsistent and unworkable ; and I must 
add that I heartily wish that its promoters would defend it 
with rather more frankness and correctness of argument. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Bera. 

[Our correspondent agrecs that conditions ought to be 
improved, and, as he recommends State Purchase, admits 
that the Trade cannot reform itself. Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
dealt with the points raised in the Spectator of June 27th, 1925. 
Our correspondent thinks the Bill vague, inconsistent and 
unworkable, but he does not substantiate his criticisms. A 
Bill which has been supported by Lord Milner and two 
ex-Lord Chancellors cannot thus lightly be swept aside.— 
Kv. Spectator.] 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 

| To the Editor of the Seucratror.] 

Sir,-So much has been written by objectors to the Prayer 
Book Measure that I hope 
support of it. I write as a 
problem with no personal desire for departure from the 


you will allow me to write in 
layman who approaches the 
accustomed services. I wish to base my support in the main 
on two broad principles : 
(1) Evasticiry AND VaArinery or Esp: 
that if the services 


“ussion.—I_ believe 
that the ordinary man feels of the Church 


are to be of real help to him, their forms must be such as are 


as he is, not merely as he was 
Hlowever 
approve some departures from the 
Athanasian Creed, 
There 


would weleome, perhaps ith 


really expressive of himsel! 
assumed to be 300 vears ago. conservative he 
may be, he does in fact 
Prayer Book, e¢.g., in the 
of the Litany, or in the int 
may be ether deviations that he 
the Marrinece 


if he is unconscious that the 


saying of tin 


roduction of hymns, &e. 


Burial Service. In addition, 
Book fails to mect all 


supplies 


Service or thi 
Prayer 
modern needs, it is prob 
them, though illegally, in 
industrial conflicts, prayer 
Nations, &c. 

When he looks bey 
realizes that if he claims « 


ihiy because his incumbent 
uch matters as prayers during 


missions, for the League of 


ond himself and his 


rtnin deviations, it is unfair to 


own parish, he 
deny claims‘o others. Tle is inclined to accept the position 


to be sincere, if the forms are 


that if prayer and worship a 
to be expressive of people of diff 

must be 
In the difficulties of life he would shrink from 
denying to others what. may be of real help to them. 

There must, however, be limits to variety in the Prayer 
Book. In the first place it is a Book of Common Prayer, 
not of private devotions. 
this fully in view. 

But more important, ther 
doctrine. Lord Wolmer stressed, in your issue of April 16th, 
the weighty, learned, and impartial authority behind the 


erent powers and tempera- 


there some elasticity, some variety in 


ments, 
expression. 


The Prayer Book Measure has kept 


must be no departure from true 


proposals. For many this will be sufficient. But others 


may still hesitate about those points to which the objectors 
sall special attention. May I write, from a layman’s stand- 


point, a few lines on each of these ? 
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(a) Prayers for the Dead.—In the ease of very few people, 
surely, does conscience preclude them from mentioning their 
dead in their private prayers. Why, then, in the Church 
services ? Many of us demanded it in the cemeteries at the 
front. And we know so little about those who have gone. 
The Bible tells us that Christ preached to them; may not 
we pray for them ? 

(b) Vestmenis.— Until recently I, for one, did not know the 
different garments by name or sight, except that at one time 
I sat under a black gown. ‘To the ordinary layman they have 
no significance, until interested people drill it into him. 
Ile cares only for decency and appropriateness, and deems the 
matter one unworthy of controversy. 

(ce) The Allernetive Order of Holy Conmunion.--- Objectors 
suggest that there is in it a Romish tendency, and that the 
Prayer of Consecration gives colour to the idea of mechanical 
change in the bread and wine. An unbiased reading of it 
seems to me in ne way to support these objections. The 
main innovation (if that may be called an innovation which 
comes apparently from the early Church) is the appeal for the 
blessing of God on ourselves and on the bread and wine. 
Surely appropriate ? At least it is not Remish, since it is not 
found in the Roman service. 

(d) Resercvation.—'Those who know the crowded dwellings 
that still exist must realize the difliculties which the priest 
may encounter who desires to celebrate the Holy Communion 
for a sick person. The Prayer Book Measure lays down 
clearly and strietly thet Reservation may be permitted, but 
for the Communication of the sick only ; and the Bishops 
have vlready dvawn up rules which do all that ean decently 
be done to ensure that the reserved clements are used for no 
unauthorized purpose. 

(2) Discrruine AND Oxnper.- My second broad principle 
is even more insistent. The desire for a return to 
discipline and order is wellnigh universal. ‘The Royal 
Commission of 1904 (predominantly both vy and Mvangelica!) 
declared that the existing law of public worship (the Prayer 
Book) was too narrow for present day needs and needlessly 
exclusive. It stressed the demoralizing effect of disregard for 
Jaw, but indicated that insistence on conformity was unreason- 
able, if not impossible, until Revision had taken place. Re- 
vision has now been carried out. If it becomes law, will the 
desired result ensue ? 

I believe that it will. Public opinion, which refused to support 
disciplinary action while the law was “too narrow,” will, 
when the limits are set reasonably wide, rally behind the 
Church authorities. 

Let not those who admit these two broad principles be 
deluded by the suggestion that they can be upheld if the 
Measure is divided, and controversial parts are deleted. If 
everyone is to rule out what to him is controversial, little 
indeed will be left. Nor can you hope to rally public opinion 
behind discipline and order if the law still remains too narrow. 

More than twenty vears have been spent upon the Revision 
recommended by the Royal Commission. I am convinced 
that the only right and just course now is to forward the 
Measure into law, with as little controversy and as much 
desire to help others as is possible. May I eall the attention 
of those who agree in the main with me to the League of 
Toyalty and Order (14 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C, 2)? 
It has been formed for this sole purpose, and, with the Duke 
of Devonshire as President, has already received the support 
of prominent men and women of every shade of political 
opinion, of all walks of life, and of all shades of Church thought. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., IH. L. O1puam, Lt.-Col. 

Overley, nr. Wellington, Salop. 

[To the Editor of he Sevcraron.] 

Sin, —Unquestioning aceeptance of the new Praver Book, on 
the grounds stated by Lord Wolmer in vour issue of April 16th, 
appears to me to extend the respect due to Episeopal authority 
beyond its rightful limits, and is barcly distinguishable from a 
plea for the subservience of the laity which one had hoped the 
establishment of the House of Laity in the Church Assembly 
had once for all removed from the Church of England. 

The Bishops and the Convoeations decided by a creat 
majority that a Measure authorizing the use of the Deposited 
Book be submitted to the Church Assembly. By its constitu- 
tion and standing orders the acceptance or the rejection of the 


a, = 


a 


Book is the only issue, amendments being disallowed be 
that submission a mere formality, or do the Church Authoritie 
desire the laity to consider this important subject in all it 
bearings and to decide, after weighing the evidence, cithey ‘- 
accept or to reject the Measure and_ incidentally decide 
whether or not the Deposited Book is generally aceeptabk ' 
the people mainly concerned ? : 
Ii the Measure is rejected the way will be cleared for Con. 
sideration of the Bishop of Norwich’s plan for the autho: ization 
of the greater portion of the Revised Version, leaving the 
whole Church in possession of the present Holy Comenuaian 
Service, without doubt 2 vreatly valued bond of unien. That 
rather than a revolt against the Bishops and clergy, is the » i 
issue the Church Assembly is facing.I am, Sir, &e 

J. Ui. Winken 
(Meniber Chelmsford Dineesan Conferen: 

Asidene, Prospect Hill, Wellhamstow, Ee. 17. 


”? 


[Vo lie Editor of the Srecrs ror.] 


Sin,- May I reply to Dr. Dearmer? The history of thy 
“Ornaments Rubric” is as follows. ‘The Rubric. Which 
appears in the opening of the Prayer Book, is an excerpt 
from the 23th Clause ef Elizebeth’s Act of t niformity repezling 
her sister Mary *s Aet. which in turn had repealed that of her 
brether Kdward VI. Presumably, then, the Act is the 
natural and only possible interpreter of the Rubric. The 
Act (of which the Rubric is part) runs as follows : 
“That such Ornaments of the Church and of the Mini 

be retained and be in use as wes in the Church of England } 

authority of Parliament in the Second year of the reign of Edy l, 
Here the Rubric ends ; but the Act proceeds :— 


*Lytil other order shall be therein taken? 


Was such “other order” ever “taken”? That is the 
issue. On June 24th. 1559, the Queen issued her Injunctions, 
of which the 30th Clause ran: 

“| That all Clergy | use and wear such seeuily habits and 3 
and square caps as were most commonly and wick 
ithe /Jutier your of the r sere of Kdward Vd. 

What were those?) In theiv Visitation Articles all Bishops 
and Archbishops were compelled to ask : 

Whether your priests, eurates or ministers do use in th 
of celebration of Divine service to wear a surplice prescribed by 
the Ques ‘sy Maje sli s Injunctions and the Bool of Common Pr 
On June 25th, 1566, came the famous Advertisements, 
These bere the following preface : 

* Advertisoments partiy for... the apparel of 
ceclesiastical by virtue of the Queen's M jestyves Letters 
mandine the same, 


. 


And what do they “order” ? 
* Tlem, that every Minister saving any public prayers o vist 
ing the Secraments or other rites of the Church shall wear 2 comely 


surplice with sleeves to be provided at the expense of the Parish. 


And how did this effect’ the Bishops’ procedure 2? They 
were 

To proceed by order, injunction or censure accordin 
such .. . ordinances as are provided by the Act of Par 
and the true meaning thereof, so that uniformity may be enformwed 


By this time all chasubles (the specific Roman Mass vestinent) 
had been destroyed. In 160% the Canons provided that: 
* Every Minister saying the public prayers or minist 


Sacrements or other rites of the Church shall wear a decent and 


comely surplice with sleeves to be provided at the cost of the Par 
(Can. 58).” 

Nor has this fact ever been disputed. Tfence in 1839 
Pusey wrote: “ The Rubric which you would enforce fin 
the Anglo-Catholic sense} has been otherwise undersiood 
by the majority of authorities.” In 1867 the Royal Com- 
mission ruled in favour of the “ established usage.” In 
1871 the Judicial Committee of the Privy Couneil (in the 
HMebbert ¢. Purchas case) decided that the use of the chasuble 
was “ illegal.’ In 1877 (in the famous Ridsdale ease) the 
Judicial! Committee of the Privy Council after five days ot 
debate came to exactly the same conclusion. My own belie 
is that Queen Elizabeth wes purposely ambiguous at first 
in order to retain her English Roman Catholie gentry. But. 
whatever the eause of a latent ambiguity, there is no doubt 
whatever of the Queen’s intentions or of those of her eccles- 
iastical advisers, of later Canons, and of reeent Parliamentary 
enactments. They all look the same way.—L am, Sir. &¢.; 

The Rectory, Devizes. A. IE TT. Crankét. 
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—————— 
PAINLESS EARLY RISING 
[To the Editor of the Srvcravon.| 

SiR, Will you allow me a word of explanation in reply 

tok. J.S.? The depression that follows the taking of stimulants 
por in the early morning because it is not allowed to 
is dammed back by coffee at 
preakfast, coffee at eleven o'clock, coffee at lunch, afternoon 
tea, and coffee at dinner, During the night Nature has her 
way, and mental depression is in full tide in the morning. 
there are other factors, heat and exercise, but they are of less 


occur at any other time. It 


importance. A full explanation is to be found in Urie Acid 
qs a Factor in the Causation of Disease, by Dr. Alexander 
Haig. and in his other books. These books contain the 


wientific basis of my article. 

Except in my covering note to you, Sir, I did not mention 
Dr, Haig’s name In the first place I cannot 
mmember that he makes any reference to late or early rising 
in any of his books, but merely to the morning depression. 
Obviously, these are different aspects of the same condition, 
early [ could not 

In the second place, 


for two reasons : 


hut as he does not mention late or rising 
quote him in support of my view. 
pr. Haig advises a vegetarian diet and Tam not a vegeti trian, 
[tried his diet for a number of years, and came to the conclusion 
that an ordinary mixed diet was more interesting and, in my 
pve at least, not harmful to extent. But 
jam convinced that so far as stimulants are concerned he has 


any noticeable 
discovered a very important truth. 

to Dr. 
a cure for rheumatism and allied complaints. 
the 
the 


causes rheumatism. 


Ife advances it 
When the 


stream 


There is another side Ilaig’s theory. 


wie acid introduced by stimulants is in blood 
circulation ; 
That 
Balzac’s 
the 
vetfulness of 
attacks of gout.” he 
Kinelish translation — 
off the habit. it 


it causes mental depression by slowing 
when it is in the 
Ile was anticipated by the country doctor in 
The tells his visitor 
drinks tea to procure 
horrid 
from 


tissue it is his 
yew, 
sory of that name. 

commandant that he 
his troubles. ‘°° It 
ways--I quote 
“but T cannot bring 


country doctor 
lore 
brings on 


from memory an 


myself to break is SO 
wothing.”” 

When T read that members of the medical profession regard 
Are they 


rejected it, 


am bewildered. 
? If they 
talk about germs and infection amuses 


rheumatism as a great mystery I 
with Dr. 
nwhat grounds ? 
me. We have 


due to errors of 


Haiv’s have 
The 
reached the point of believing that disease is 
Dr. 
explanation of rheumatism and mental 
to test it. 


To-day [ have no suspicion of stiffness, but TU believe I could 


miliar theory 


living. Haig las advanced a simple 
nd comprehensive 
been able 


depression, It is sound wherever I have 


bring on the first symptoms of rheumatism in three months 
by taking stimulants and keeping cold. The British Medical 
\ssoviation could test Dr. Haig’s theory very easily and without 
my members of the Sub-Committee giving up tea and coffec. 


l encounter from time to time pet dogs, tea-drinkers, that 
silfer from stiffness or rheumatism. They are usually also 
Jeepy in the morning like human beings. Let the British 
Medical Association take control of one and restrict it to a 


non-stimulating diet for a period and see what happens, — 
lam. Sir, &e. Prrer F, 
“Ouklands,”” 109 Gipsy Hill, SAE. 19. 


SOMERVILLE 


THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH TEALTH 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprvcrxron.| 

‘Me. Tread with extreme delight the article on ** The Art of 

\ttaining High Health,” by * C. A. 12.,° in which he describes 

the uses of fasting. Surely fasting goes a long way to keepa 

Ian physically fit in all 

religious systems its observance is laid down as a sacred duty, 


and prolong his life. This is why 


though its modes and motives vary considerably according to 


Cimate, race, civilization and other circumstances. 
The golden rule preseribed by A. EK “content the 
Stomach and the stomach will content you,” if scrupulously 


itted upon, is sure to improve the physical bealth and increase 


the longevity of a person, but the aim and object of fasting 


snobler and sublimer than merely to keep the body in a sound 


condition. It is moral and spiritual as well. 


this high purpose is not possible of achievement unless 


done in a few more devel ‘finite 


yped religions) Some ck 





days in the year are fixed in which those who fast should 
totally abstain from every kind of food and drink for a certain 
period. This kind of fasting not only makes those who fast 
energetic, active and hardy, but awakens them to the sufferings 
of the poorer members of their communities who very often 
have to go without food for lone periods, 
man becomes accustomed to a course 
very difficult for him to renounce it ; 1 


Moreover, when a 
it becomes 
mut aman who is able to 
give up a habit or a course at his will can never become a slave 
to it. When he gives up a habit, say, of drinking for a specified 
period (a month as is prescribed in Islam) and learns to exercise 
self-control and self-restraint, he can easily overcome the 
temptation of drinking when, after the fasting days are over, 
he feels an attraction towards it. I am, Sir, &c., 

GHULAM Fartp 
Road, SAWW.18 


of conduct, 


MALIK, 


The London Mosque, 63° Melrose 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PORRIDGE 

[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxron.] 

Sin, -'The Scotsman is so fine a type of physical and mental 
fitness because he is bred on North Country oats, owing to the 
happy accident that only oats from the north will make good 
porridge.” I trust you will excuse my sending you a comment 
on this extract from * Country Life and Sport,” by Sir W. 
Beach Thomas in your issue of February 27th last. I find in 
my diary 

to the 
40 per cent. 


(1) That the incidence of pauperism is, according 
published statistics of 1924, in Scotland nearly 
higher than in England and Wales. 

(2) That the death rate per 1,000 of the population was, tn 
1925, in Scotland 17, but in England and Wales only 

(3) That the infant mortality per 1,000 in 1925, 
Scotland 97.7: but in Kngland and Wales 75 only. 


12.2 


was in 


(4) In 1921 the ctions per 1,000 men examined for the 
Army were : 
In England and Wales .. oe «- 360.62 


In Seotlind 385.70 

The number of men per 1.000 ) of the male population approved 
for the from 121 to 
262: while 

(5) The the lately 
instituted by its appropriate department into the subsequent 
into the United States the several 
Kuropean nationalities, placed the in the attain- 
ment of prosperity and contribution to the advancement of 
but the 
the Germans and other nationalities. 

Tt would seem, therefore, that the result 
not quite what they are assumed to be. — I 


x English commands 
119 only. 


army ranged in the 
in Scotland it was 
Government, in 


American enquiry 


career of immigrants 
Iinelish first 
the country : Scots several places lower down, bencath 
s of an oat diet are 
'. RC:. 

KE. B. B. 


am, Sir 


FAMILIAR MISQUOTATIONS 

[To the Editor of the Sencrvaror.| 
Sir, --* D. H.,” 
attributes 


in his pleasantly mordant article on the above 
the lamb” to 


God tempers the wind to shorn 


Sterne. Which, of course, is truc to an extent; but Sterne 
just translated the old French proverb Dieu mesure le vent a 
brebis tondue. So Gord Rosebery remarks that Voltaire 


appears to have borrowed his pom CHCOHTALEC les autres from 


the Knights of Malta. Certain slaves having hesitated during 
the Siege of Malta to expose thi mselves “toa fire more than 
ordinarily deadly, the Grand Master directed some to be 
hanged and others to have their ears cut off, pour encourager 
les autres, as the chroniclers quaintly and simply record” 
(Porter's History of the Kuishts of Malia, ii, 272). And Sir 
Walter borrowed ** Sound. sound the clarion,” &e., in Old 


Mortality from an otherwise extremely dull and deservedly 


dead poem which appeared in an extinet Edinburgh periodical 
at the beginning of last nturv. But these are mis- 
attributions rather than misquotations. Lam, Sir. &e., 


M. J. C. M. 


| 7'o lhe Kditoy of ihe Seecrsvror.] 


Sin, \nother very familiar misquotation from the sible is 
* He who runs may read. eble no doubt transposed the 
words on purpose, as he was referring to the Book of Nature, 
but the prophet Habakkuk wrote Make it plain upon tables, 
that he may run that readeth i fam, Sir, &e., 

S?. Paul s Rei far, Bek . hi \Nix Ni siiil. 
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CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Smr,—The substitution of corrugated iron for thatch, tiles, 
&ec., on farm buildings is daily becoming more prevalent, 
and the invariable answer to any complaint one may make 
is, “* Yes, it is ugly, but it is cheap.” 

My contention is that it would be quite possible to do away 
with the ugliness at a very trifling cost. All that is necessary 
is :-— 

(a) Either to have small rings attached to the nuts of the 
bolts which screw on the iron plates—pass wire through these, 
and thatch with a very thin (two inches) layer of straw. dried 
heather, &c., or (b) nail thin laths of wood horizontally and 
perpendicularly over the iron, and then thatch by inserting 
the ends of the straw, &c., under these. 

1 saw this being done the other day with great success, 
but whether over corrugated iron or some kind of asbestos 
I was not near enough to see. Neither of these methods 
require a skilled thatcher ; anyone ean do it. I have myself 
made a small model to scale. 

The complaint that wet would lie in the straw and cause 
the iron, &c., to perish is not, in my opinion, a justifiable 
one. It would, of course, be the case with a horizontal, or 
nearly horizontal roof; but at the angle at which barn, cow- 
house, stable, &c., roofs are usually built, the rain would 
run off (as it does on any thatched house, rick, &c.), and far 
from causing the iron to decay, it would help to preserve it. 
The amount of straw, &c., required would be very small.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Icona. 


BRITISH DEPRESSION AND 
STATES PROSPERITY 
[To the Editor of the Srecrxror.] 
Sin,—Many people are eager to make comparisons, but 
secm quite oblivious of the fact that there is absolutely no 
analogy between the two countries, Great Britain and the 
United States. Having resided in the United States for 
eight years from 1908-1916, I had ample opportunities of 
comparing the trade conditions then existing with those in 
Great Britain. 

The United States of America is a vast continent (self 
supporting) with a comparatively smali population, while 
“ Indusirialism”’ is not paramount as is the case in Great 
Britain, where out of a population of 44 millions in an area 
smaller than New York State only aboul one and a quarter 
millions are engaged in agriculture. The United States also 
possesses a vast home market, plus a foreign market which at 
present absorbs all surplus products, and is enjoying the 
prosperity Great Britain experienced between 1840 and 1890 
when manufacturing for the rest of the world. 

Great Britain’s existing depression is due to the rise of 
other nations (notably the United States and Japan) who 
compete with her in neutral markets, while the neglect of 
* Agriculiure” while concentrating on *‘ Industrialism has 
led to a serious depopulation in the rural areas and consequent 
congestion in the urban districts.-I am, Sir, &ce., 

Owen Howard Owen. 

Tuntspitl and Sampford Brett, Somerset. 


UNITED 


LIGHTING A WOOD FIRE 

[To the Editor of the Srrcravor.] 
Sin,—In your issue of March 12th I read with intere,t an 
article by Mr. Hamish Maclaren on ** The House to Live In.? 
After paying tribute to the many inventions which make 
house-keeping easy, he deplores the fact that no invention 
has contributed a device which will simplity the laying and 
lighting of a wood fire. 

In this part of the United States a small and simple device 
has at least partially supplied this need. ‘This is known as the 
Cape Cod Lighter, so named from the district from which it 
originated—-the long, curving sandy cape which forms the 
southern and part of the castern boundary of Massachusetts 
Bay, and where the Pilgrim Fathers first landed. The Cape Cod 
Lighter consists of an egg-shaped mass of porous briek material 
with a wire handle. When not in use it reposes in a small 
brass can of pleasing uppearance and filled with kerosene 


— 
——<_ 


(paraffin). To build a fire two or three logs of wood are is 
on the andirons, the lighter is ignited and placed under ti 
logs, where it burns long enough to ignite them, and you ha 
your fire. No paper or small wood need be used. The ti 
process of laying and lighting should not take sixty seconds 
I am, Sir, &e., . 


G. S. Drrny, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


SHORT LETTERS 

* AN OLp-FasmioneD Hore...” 

Your Bristol correspondent appears to regret that the 

hotels of that city “ have not yet realized the Possibilitic : } 

regular music and dance features.” May they lone . 

sontinue ! The chief hotel of the city is, from the point ; 

view outlined above, deplorably old-fashioned ; but from th 

point of view of one visitor at any rate, it is comfortabk 

quict and free from nightly incursions of noisy youths 

flappers.—Atrec. Ropertson, The Lighthouse, , 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


an 


an 


Wintert ny 


A Toree-Leccep Tour In Greece. 

Anent your article on Ethel Smyth’s lively and excelje! 
volume, 4A Three-legged Tour in Greece, may I remark that tj 
Treasure House, also called Agamemnon’s ‘Tomb, is not thy 
of Athens but of Atreus ? 
choice of inns. 


Miss Smyth was unfortunate in hy 
I spent two long winters in Greece, and had 
no discomforts anywhere.—}’. Bayrorp Harrison, Epsom, 


PIGSTICKING 
In my article on pigsticking last week there was a earelus 


error. Wild boar are born in July, not April, at the end of the 
season. ' 


The incident happened in April, so the young, striped 
pig I described, must have been seen on some other happier 
occasion.-—F’. YEats-Brown. 

Tut Srory or A Lirree Porm. 

May I call your attention to a misprint which may haye 
the effect of misleading various correspondents who asked ny 
for the title of the poem referred to in the article under thy 
above heading ? The correct title is ** La Cavalla Storna.” 
instead of, as you gave it, “* La Cavalla Storma.’—Atrn 
TRESSIDER SuEPPARD, Saffron Waldon, Essex, 


Poetry 


San Lazzaro 


Istep in the silver-washine, 
Silent seas, 
Float San Lazzaro’s 


Green eypresses, 


Rose-red the monastery burns 
Through olives grey, 

Rosy the oleander leans 

To the salt spray, 


Here sun-hushed gardens dose, 
Where cloistered flowers 

Swing golden censers to the 
And the slow 


winds 
hours. 


Grave monks chant 
Their souls to keep, 
Telling their beads or tendirg herbs 
Before they sleep. 


litanies, 


Sea, sunset, perfumed prayer 
So faint in breath, 
It seems a little thing 
Them into death, 


will bless 


And a forgotten isle 
In the moon gleam 
Only the tenuous shadow 
Of a dream. 
Viota Gerard. 
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This 


wesent month the books most in demand at 
The Old Countess, 
Elmer Gantry, by Sinclair 
Francis Brett Young; The 
Lovely Ship, by Storm Jameson; The Allinghams, by May 
The Sun in Splendour, by Thomas Burke; The 
The Murder at Creme 


pean the | 
the Times Book Club have been : 
py Anne Douglas Sedgwick ; 
Lewis; Portrait of Clare, by 


FICTION. 


Sinclair ; 
Feathered Serpent, by Edgar Wallace ; 
House, by G. D. H. and M. Cole. 

Non-Fiction. —Mary Ponsonby, cdited by Magdalen 
pon.oaby ; Sir Richard Muir, by S. 'T. Felstead, edited by Lady 
Muir; Land, Sea and Air, by Admiral Mark Kerr; The Reign of 
Rasputin, by M. V. Rodzianko ; The Memoirs of Baron N. 
Wrangel; James Bryce, by U. A. L. Fisher ; The Russian 
Reolution, by Lancelot Lawton; Knocking Around, by 
Frank H. Shaw; The Paris Embassy, 1814-1920, by Beckles 
Willson. There is still a great demand for Feuchtwanger's 
Jew Siiss, and also for Colonel Lawrence's Revolt in the Desert 
and Mr. Churchill’s World Crisis. 

* * * * 

The deeply interesting Trade Survey which is published 
quarterly by the British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers 
Association (36 Kingsway, 5s.) is a publication we would 
commend most heartily to everyone concerned in industry 
or finance. The paralysis of our overseas trade, brought 
about by the coal stoppage, is well shown in a series of graphs. 
Germany is producing more coal than we are, the United 
States unloads more tonnage, Canada, the United States 
and Germany (with Canada first), all produce more electricity 
than we—indeed, there is only one field where we are leaders, 
and that is in the export of electrical machinery. To obtain 
the same standard of electrical development as in 
Germany we require an additional four million horse power 
These are figures to give one pause, 
national 


exists 


of electrical energy. 
and we heartily agree with Mr. Quigley that a 
electrification policy is necessary for our prosperity. 
* * * * 
autobiography is far better than 
the average volume of reminiscences. He calls it 
Practically True (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) and infuses it with 
that indefinable individual quality so noticeable in his acting. 
It is full of good stories ; we hope to review it soon. 
* # * * 


Mr. Ernest Thesiger’s 


stage 


“Honesty and integrity are still the national character- 
istics,” says Mr. Philip Sulley in The New Income Tax Guide 
(Nelson, 2s.), and in this vexed and vexing matter what 
a taxpayer needs to bring his national and neighbourly duty 
clearly before him is simplification and more guidance. When 
this has been done, as it here has been done, he will no more 
shirk his duty of full and fair payment than he will his other 
This is a book that should enjoy a large and 
unless the Government 
Income Tax 


obligations, 
circulation until or 
their pledge to rewrite the 
There is an especially good chapter on doctors’ 


well-deserved 
make eood 
intelligibly. 
incomes from which other professional men may get hints. 


laws 


* * * * 

Two books of negro musie recently received are The Second 
Book of Negro Spirituals edited with an introduction by Mr. 
J. Johnson (Chapman and Hall, $3 50 cents) and Singing 
Soldiers, by Mr. J. J. Niles (Seribners. 10s. 6d.). Mr. Niles 
was a pilot in the United States Air Force during the War 
and has made an extremely amusing book on the lighter 
side of life during the grim spring of 1918 ; indeed. it is from 
Volumes such as this that the real history of the War will 
one day be compiled. In addition to the good but rather 
broad stories, there is much to interest the music lover and there 
are excellent line illustrations. The editor of the Spiriluals 
often that horrid hybrid word “* Aframerican,’ but 
perhaps we shall have to get used to it, there does not 
seem to be a better. There is no doubt that the American 
negro is contributing something of value and importance 
to the world civilization. and Mr. Johnson’s interesting volume 
will go far to break down the foolish notion that the negro 
in America * is nothing more than a beggar at the gate of 
the nation.’ He has a wealth of national endowments and 
has left his imprint on the United States. Jazz music, again, 


uses 


as 


Week’s Books 


is a serious subject ; its rhythms have undoubtedly a peculia? 
fascination for the average person. 

in : ; ‘ , 

fhe Bishop of Gloucester’s charge to his clergy relative 
to The New Prayer Book (Murray, 2s. 6d.) should read 
by all English Christians and especially by those of the Church 
of England who doubt the wisdom of the changes proposed. 
Dr. Headlam combines erudition with simplicity to a sur- 


be 


prising degree, and worldly wisdom with Christian charity. 
Ilis argument marches forward with a balanced step, never 
missing a point yet never deviating from the main issuc 
in this instance to preserve the merit while removing the 
defects of the old Prayer Book and to secure that uniformity 
within the Church which is at present so necessary and so 
The Bishop does not to the 
Eucharistic vestments himself, considering that the simple 
white surplice is more in keeping with the solemnity of the 
Eucharist, but, he adds, ‘it is reasonable to feel that colour 
and light and warmth in our services are what is needed.” 


lacking. use or desire use 


* * % * 
It is a puzzle to know why the publishers of the ** The 
English Library ” (which we note is to contain The Memoirs 
of Letitia Pilkington by our contributor, Miss Iris Barry) 
should consider it worth while to reprint Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, by Frances Trojllope (Routledge. 10s.). 
This dreary book ran into a fifth edition in 1839. We doubt 
its creating any stir now. It is the diary of a harassed and 
unhappy woman (mother of the great Anthony) who tried 
to make her fortune in Cincinnati and failed disastrously, 
As Mr. Michael Sadleir says in his introduction: ‘* Modern 
opinion will find little cause for fury in these pages.” The 
author's criticisms have “ the staleness to which only out-of- 
date caricature can achieve.” Mrs. Trollope, however, was 
the first of a line of writers not yet extinct. 
* * # * 


Science and Human Progress (Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.) 
consists of the lectures delivered in 1926 by Sir Oliver Lodge 
for the Halley Stewart Trust. They merit and will un- 
doubtedly receive a wide circle of readers, for while we totally 
disagree with Sir Oliver's idea of survival in an etheric body, 
we admit that he makes many dark things plain, and he is 
always interesting when he speaks of those ficlds of research 
in which he has won such deserved renown. And in any 
event, the more scientists take a spiritual view of the universe 
the better for the fight against materialism. When dealing 
with ‘* duration,” ‘‘ time and effort,” ‘* ugliness and imper- 
fection,” ** the physical basis of life ” 3 
and also in a remarkable passage, too long to quote, but of great 
range and clarity, describing the miracle whereby speech 
conveys thought from one dark brain box to another, and 
therefore from soul to soul, Sir Oliver is at his best. This 
is a book which will do good to many and harm none. We 
note that a poem from a recent issue 0% the Spectator is quoted. 


and cognate matters 


The New Competition 


Tur editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of the eight foremost 
poets of English literature and another list of the four best 
living poets. The competitor whose two lists come nearest 
to the popular verdicts will be adjudged the winner. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


must be received May 
entries as they wish, 
of the coupons to 


on or before Friday, 20th. 


1. All entries 

2. Competitors may 
but each entry must be accompanied by ono 
be found page 78l of this 

3. The name and address (or the 
be written clearly at the 


send in as many 


on issuc. 
pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into « orrespondence with competitors. 


5, The Editor reserves tho right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Gari London, W.C, 2. 
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A. Scholar-Saint 


Selected Letters 1896-1924. 


Baron Friedrich von Hugel: 
(Dent. 2Is.) 


Edited with a Memoir by Bernard Ho'land. 
Mr. Cracpr Monreriore, writing in the Jewish Chronicle 
after Baron von Hiigel’s death, spoke of him as * the great 
scholar-saint . . . much more than any book, and a much 
greater evidence than any writien words, of the God in whom 
he so passionately believed.” The ccllection of letters now 
published— incomplete though it be in certain respects—~ 
drives home with greater force than do his claborate and 
already standard works on the philosophy of religion the 
truth of these words. For the best and most intimate of 
these letters reveal a largeness, depth and richness of per- 
sonality, a balance of spiritual vision, solid thought and 
tender feeling, against which the “ religious teacher” on one 
hand, the intellectualist on the other, looks thin, dry, not 
wholly alive. 

The Baron was a great letter-writer, and much of his most 
characteristic teaching was given in this form, That need of 
intimate contact with other minds and souls, of an outlet for 
his wide and gencrous sympathies, which his deafness made so 
difficult to satisfy in ordinary intercourse, was met by the full 
and close correspondences which he maintained through his 
life with men and women of every degree of culture. He gave 
of his best, with an equal gencrosity, to schoolgirls and 
philosophers, unlearned women and leaders of religious 
thought ; and lavished without stint his spiritual wisdom on 
the countless souls who came to him for guidance and support. 
Mr. Bernard Holland’s memoir gives us the background 
which we need for an understanding of the letters selected 
for publication. It emphasizes the breadth and variety of 
their writer's interests, his wide learning and human sympathy, 
his delight in nature and in children, his peculiar love and 
understanding of animals. Unfortunately only one of his great 
intellectual friendships—that with Father Tyrrell—isadequately 
There are no letters addressed to Loisy or to 
for years the Baron's closest friend—and few 
The Tyrrell correspondence, 


represented. 
Ernst Troeltsch 
to his more recent intimates. 
however, is of exceptional interest. It deals much with the 
Modernist movement within the Roman Church; in which 
Baron von Hliigel struggled—often in vain-—to keep the 
liberal tendencies of those Catholic scholars with whom he lad 
so much intellectual sympathy within the limits which he 
felt that genuine religion required. These letters have more 
than a merely historical value. In their lofty spirituality, their 










steadfast repudiation of the controversial temper, and Constant 
resort to the standards of reality set by ‘ what one felt ~ 
one’s peacefullest, before God and in full touch with work - 
suffering,” they teach lessons as precious now and outside the 
Roman Communion as they were for the time and place jn 
which the Baron wrote, and bring out with striking foree the 
spiritual depth and insight, the all-round contact with realities 
the power and originality of their writer’s mind. , 

But perhaps the most abiding value of this collection will 
be found not in the letters which Baron von Hiigel addressed tg 
his intellectual equals, but in those by which he gaye With 
such faithful and humble generosity to his pupils in the 
spiritual life, the fruits of his own secret discipline, insights 
achievements. Only copious extracts could give any true 
idea of the quality and beauty of these “ letters of direction”. 
which, composed for our own time by a mind in fullest tous 
with its special outlooks and difliculties, place him among the 
really great teachers of the supernatural life. Reflecting the 
influence of Fénelon and Grou, whom he deeply admired, and 
of his own master, the saintly Abbé Huvelin—some of whose 
sayings are printed here—they are yet saturated with the 
Baron’s peculiar and exquisite spirit. Four series in par. 
ticular—those addressed to “ G. G.,” to a young girl “J, M,” 
to a little French boy whose religious training he undertook, 
and to a dying friend who had asked that he might be taught 
to ** suffer well *°—illustrate a side of his work and personality 
which had enduring results on all whom it touched. The 
simplicity and depth, humour and tenderness, the humble 
self-oblivious passion for God and for souls which shine jn 
these wonderful pages, at least reveal something of their 
writer's spir‘ual greatness. They help us to realize the 
essential truth of the little scene reported by Paul Sabatier 
and quoted by Mr. Holland in his memoir, when, at the close 
of a conference of Italian Modernists, the Baron—who had 
effaced himself during the discussions—assembled the com- 
pany in his room, and addressed to them words : 

“ At once so simple and so living that those who had the happiness 
to hear them have kept them as the souvenir of one of those moments 
when life appears to us at the same time transfigured and yet real, 
when we become conscious of the mysterious forces which am 
within us and yet dominate and go beyond us. The priest who, 
lowering his voice through emotion, described to me this scene 
some months later, added that those present thought of St. Paul 
taking leave of the elders of the Church of Ephesus.” 


Eve.yn Unbrrniwit 


The Spurs of Lodi 


Napoleon. By Emil Ludwig. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 

Tue man of destiny, the ear-pinching Napoleon of magnetic 
mien, has become a folk-myth in less than a century. He 
belongs to the ages now. Child of the bloody days that bore 
him, he is too simple in one aspect, too protean in another, to 
suffer an eclipse of reputation. As he himself said of history, 
Napoleon is a fable that is agreed upon, like Caesar and 
Alexander before him—-too great for praise or blame. 

Herr Ludwig has written a marvellous history, none the 
less. He is a frank admirer of Napoleon and a wholehearted 
detractor of British methods at St. Helena, yet he shows us, 
with that remorseless brilliance that has already unseated 
a living Emperor in the affections of his people, what a dis- 
gusting villain his hero really is. 

Napoleon was a double-dyed traitor while still in his teens. 
He accepted the bounty of France in order to gain an education 
at Brienne, and during the whole of his schooldays behaved like 
a viper to the bosom that warmed him. Then he turned 
against his own cherished Corsicans and against his father’s 
old friend, Paoli, a prey as ever to inordinate and insane 
egotism. As bad, or worse, was his treachery to his superior 
ollicer at Toulon, where he was wounded in the calf by an 
English lance, or his gunfire on the Paris mob when charged 
with the defence of the Directory. 

As to his marriage with Josephine, there can be no more 
guestion that he loved her passionately (as he understood love) 


than that he aroused no answering passion in her much too 
susceptible heart. Napoleon's great love affair has its pathetic 
side, but to marry another man’s Creole mistress, be deceived 
by her and finally divorcee her in her old age is not romantic. 
Yet romance clings to him, such is the magic of a name, 
as music to the shell. 

It would be profitless to follow Herr Ludwig in his terse and 
glittering narrative of all the intrigues and victories, marches 
and counter-marches that left Europe dazed and the French 
with an Emperor, a Grand Army, a depleted manhood and a 
magnificent if somewhat ominous tradition. The tatterde- 
malion Army of Italy (24 mountain guns, 4,000 wunderfed 
horses, 300,000 frances, 30,000 men on half-rations) with 
which he foreed the passes of the Alps and defeated Beaulieu, 
Colli, Alvintzy and Wurmser, is gaily and gorgeously des- 
cribed. Artillery Lieutenant at 22 and Emperor at 34, 
Napoleon has had more written about him than any other 
man. He dictated 60,000 letters, including the draft report 
of his own death at St. Helena (it is curious to learn that 
the last entry in the copy-book of his schooldays is : “ St. 
Helena, a small island in the Atlantic Ocean. English 
Colony *), and almost all those who came in touch with him 
felt impelled to record their impressions. No one succeeded 
so well as Madame de Staél, in these well-known words : 


“ The dread with which this man fills meis a thing apart. He 
He is unique, 


is neither good nor bad, gentle nor cruel. Character, 
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i, speech, all have a strange stamp. He neither hates nor loves. 
rower no one exists but himself. Always I am aware of a pro- 
aoa irony, which nothing escapes, neither the sublime, nor the 
heautiful, nor even his own fame. I have never been able to breathe 


freely in his presence.” 

In his extremely able and interesting epilogue, in which he 
wints out that the battles of Napoleon are fading in interest 
and that his claim to renown rests on his administrative acts, 
Herr Ludwig mentions Plutarch and Carlyle as historians of 
persons and periods respectively. He himself, while attacking 
the task of the former, adopts the method of the latter, indeed 
the author of “* The Night of Spurs ” might have written the 
quthor’s brilliant narrative of the Eighteenth Brumaire. 
Again, his summing up of Napoleon’s character is masterly, 
and would alone be enough to give this book an important 
place in any Napoleonic library. 


A Credit 


Bradstreet’s Register. Adelaide House, King William Street, 
E.C. 4. 

Five ponderous volumes consisting of considerably over 
100,000 names of firms throughout the country, with their 
credit rating, may not, perhaps, have attractions for lovers 
of fiction, but to the great trading community—and one is 
gad to believe that we are still a nation of traders—the 
yalue of such a work, always provided that it is complete, 
up to date and reliable, is simply beyond price. We have, 
therefore, studied with interest and care some specimen 
yolumes which have reached us of Bradstreet’s Register, 
and because the word ‘‘ Bradstreet’s”’ has almost a foreign 
favour, by reason of its long and honourable association 
with the compilation of siatistics in the United States, it 
may be well to explain that the company responsible for this 
new credit register is a purely British one, the Chairman 
being Sir T. Henry Penson, who during the War was Chairman 
of the War Trade Intelligence Department of the Board of 
Trade, while other members of the Board are men well known 
in British finance and industry. 

The work is divided into five volumes dealing with London, 
the Northern Counties, the Midland Counties, the Southern 
Counties and Scotland and Northern Ireland. The volumes 
can be purchased, or rather rented, at ten guineas per annum 
for each volume, or the five in one set for £42 a year. Sub- 
scribers give the usual undertakings as to secrecy and there 
are arrangements whereby if any special further information 
concerning a particular firm or company is required it can 
he obtained by payment of a small extra fee. There is such 
an elaborate system, however, for bringing the work up to 
date by quarterly and even monthly supplements that such 
cases Of individual enquiry should be comparatively rare. 

One of the great advantages of the book itself is its great 
simplicity. Taking, for instance, the London volume, we 
turn up the name of the firm or company and see at a glance 
the date of its formation, the authorized and issued capital 
and the names of the proprietors and associates, together 
with the name of the firm’s bankers and even a note showing 


It is a masterpiece, but Herr Ludwig has not been fair to 
the English over the St. Helena exile. The whole sorry 
business has been thrashed out over and over again (even in 
Pall Mall, when young Las Casas horse-whipped Sir Hudson 
Lowe), and Lord Rosebery is right and Herr Ludwig wrong : 
there were faults on both sides. The English Governor was 
idiotic, but so was Napoleon. The tropics produce that kind 
of quarrel, where everyone is to blame. Prophecy fell from 
Napoleon’s lips as it did from Isaiah’s. He foresaw and pre- 
dicted that war would soon end. 

“Tt seems that the only way that equilibrium can be 
achieved in Europe,” he said once, ‘‘ is through a League of 
Nations.” 

The twentieth century opens with the realization of the 
Napoleonic idea. F. Y.-B. 


Register 


the particular branch where the account is kept. Another 
useful column shows, in the case of companies, where there 
are special mortgages and charges, and then, finally, in the 
outer column comes the simple letter determining the rating 
of the company. Each subscriber is supplied with a private 
code to these letters and it is literally the work of only half 
a moment to discover whether the firm is regarded as a 
small one and simply good for small amounts from £100 
up to £250, or whether the credit is practically unlimited. 
Moreover, by an ingenious arrangement, it can also be quickly 
discovered whether a firm which, for example, is described as 
good for over £1,000 credit in any one individual transaction, 
might also be reckoned as good for, say, £5,000, or whether 
the general limit should be regarded as, say, between £1,000 
and £2,000. Hlaving spent some time in examination, we 
“an certainly report great accuracy in every instance we 
have referred to, both as regards large and small firms, and 
we should expect the enterprise shown by the compilers of 
Bradstreet’s Register—for the initial cost must have been 
enormous—to reap a full reward in the book becoming a 
classic work of credit reference and one invaluable to the 
financial and trading community. 

Primarily, of course, the book is a work of reference as 
regards credit, but inasmuch as it contains so many thousand 
names of individual firms and companies of the highest 
standing, it will, no doubt, also serve the further purpose 
of supplying mercantile firms with the names of really 
responsible quarters when it is a case of despatching high- 
class business circulars. 

Indeed, the work bids fair to become indispensable in 
the business world, for it makes its appearance at an opportune 
moment. The country is steadily recovering from the enorm- 
ous strain of credit involved in the Great War, but, never- 
theless, for many a year to come it seems likely that a 
careful study of credit positions will be called for by all 
engaged in finance and commerce. 

We understand that the edition for the current year will 
be published early in May. A. W. Kippy. 


Swords and Suttees 


A Pageant of India. By Adolf Waley. (Constable and Co. 15s.) 
Ture is a strong flavour of the cinema about Mr. Walcy’s 
book. Its lengthy scenario of 528 closely printed pages 
presents a ‘* multiple reel drama *’ of the best super-production 
type. Its short bustling paragraphs would make effective 
sub-titles. The film is crowded with figures, moving at the 
peculiar pace which Hollywood has imposed upon the universe. 
The work in bricf has all the makings of a “ vertical trust 
formation,” beginning with Buddha and ending in the 
booking-office. But if Mr. Waley has gone to the “ movies ” 
for his technique, he has dipped deep into the recognized 
‘uthorities for his story. He has laid under contribution all 
the standard historians from Abul Fazl to Tod, from Manucci 
to Vincent Smith ; and out of their pages he has marshalled 
his pageant in three series of glowing tableaux. 

Iv the first series, a little weak in its history and conven- 


g, triumph of Buddhism 
under Asoka, its gradual decay, and the rise upon its ruins of 
what the author calls the Golden Age of Hinduism, otherwise 
the Gupta Empire. The curtain falls upon the glories of 
Kanauj under the Emperor Harsha, that catholic-minded 
monarch who distributed his accumulated wealth every five 
years among the holy men of all religions ; and the closing 
seene recalls the memory and the mystery, to anyone who has 
seen them, of those miles of arid mounds on the Ganges which 
mark the site of Harsha’s capital, and which have yet to yield 
their treasure to the spade of the archaeologist. 


tional in its setting, we are shown the 


Act Two of the pageant wrestles with the maze of obscure 
figures and forgotten names which constitute the chaos of 
Indian history between A.p. 700 and 1500. Serious historians 
are still striving to unravel the causes which broke up the 
powerful and highly centralized organization of the ancient 
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Hindu Empires and rendered them so casy a prey to Moslem 
adventurers. To our author the solution is simple: ‘ the 
tragic love story,” he writes, * of Prithvi Raj and Sangagota 
spelt the doom of the Hindu Empire in India, just as the fatal 
passion of Antony and Cleopatra brought ruin to the Egypt 
of the Pharaohs.” In many other passages the motif is the 
same ; Mr. Waley’s master-key to history is romance. 

Ilis central figures at this stage are thus, as might be ex- 
pected, the Rajput chiefs who fought, and failed, to stem the 
Mahommedan invasions, and whose chivalry in battle was 
equalled only by the heroism of their women in defeat. At 
Jaisalmir, for example, there pass before us the 24.060 Rajput 
ladies who flung themselves into the flames of a 
funeral pyre rather than be carried, wher 
captives to the harems of Delhi. The tragedy is repeated 
in the beleaguered fortress of Chitor, where the entire female 
population, with their Queen bringing up the rear, courted 
tereible death, while their 
sallied out against the army of Ala-ud-din and perished to a 
man. Chiveliy and heroism alike, however, were trodden 
in the dust hy the new power of Islam; and with this the 
curtain falls again, 

it rises, in the third and longest act, on the haleyon period 
of the Great Moghuls, during the century and # half from Babur 
to Aurangzeb. Ilere there is plenty of action, on relatively 
familiar ground: Ttumayun placing on the Imperial throne 
for one day the humble water-carrier who had saved his life ; 
Akbar mounting the pulpit to preach his 
religion ; Jehangir condemning bis favourite son to be blinded, 


gigantic 


ihe city fell, as 


the same fathers and Jhusbands 


new universal 
and then in an agony of remorse scouring Asia for a physician 
to restore his sight: and many another equally vivid picture. 
All this makes exccileat pageantry ; and the dun atmosphere 
of the Indian scene to-day throws it into all the bolder relict. 

Mr. Waley’s book suggests a diversity of lessons ; but chief 
among them is the rhythmic movement in India’s past towards 
and away from an artificial centralized political unity. Asoka, 
Harsha, Akbar, each at an interval of nine centuries from his 
predecessor, brought vast geographical areas under a uniform 
system of government. After each of them came disintegra- 
tion, rapid and compicte ; and yet undismayed we are engaged 
in building, up the same structure again. Our operations 
lack the picturesqueness which characterized their 
runners ; let us hope that they will offer the compensation 
of being more durable, 


fore- 


Meson. 


An Admiral’s Memories 


By Rear-Admiral Sir Sydney 


ltis.) 


An Admiral’s Memories. M. 


Kardley-Wilmot. (Sampson Low. 
Str Sypney Earpiey-Witmors *‘* Memories” are of the 
nature of professional memoirs. He is concerned with the 
sea and naval affairs. Ile has comparatively few anecdotes 
to tell and little to say about personalities, grievances or 
social life on shore. Tt must be added that he has contrived 
to make his book interesting without these too fashionable 
embellishments. 

Born in 1847, he went to sea at fourteen after fifteen months’ 
training on the * Britannia.” Here he was very happy. The 
boys played cricket and football on land and the training 
ship had a number of blue gigs attached to her in which 
they delighted to roamabout the harbour.” As to Sir Sydney's 
parly days at sea he writes : ** One remembers as one’s most 
vivid impression the state of hunger in which we lived. Mess 
money was often scaree. extras were often stopped to pay 
fines. * Your extras bill is stopped, Sir, you stood on a chair 
and broke a plate” were words often heard.’ Accordingly the 
boys were frequently reduced to the ordinary ship's provision 
of salt beef and salt pork. Their unwilling fasts, however, 
do not seem to have had the least effect upon their high 
spirits, even thouch * the hobby of many admirals,” in those 
days, * consisted in trying to make everybody uncomfortable as 
the hest method of maintaining discipline.” A curious error, 
new almost entirely exploded. 

The history of vesterday little The story of 
Mr. Gladstone's efforts to reduce the Navy in order to reduce 
the Income Tax, of how he did reduce the tax to twopence 
in the pound, and the Navy almost Co impotence is now largely 
To the question 


is known, 


forgotten. The Sea Lords were in despair. 


ren) 


— 
what would happen if we went to war? Lord Alcester replig(: 
“In that case we should be hung up to the nearest lamp-posts 
The part played by W. T. Stead, editor of The Pay Mo 
Gazette, in bringing the weak state of the Nay y before th, 
public has never received — sullicient acknowledgmey; 
Coached by Lord Charles Beresford and Captain Fishep ., 
he then was, Stead wrote * The Truth about the Navy h 
One Who Knows the Facts,” and the world awoke to 9, 
dangerous position. 

Naturally, Sir Sydney Eardley-Wilmot draws a nop) 
for to-day. He would like, he says, to sce “ not eight by 
twenty pew cruisers laid down to replace vessels fast becomin 
obsolete.” Not that he is without faith in the possibility 
of lasting peace. Peace can be kept, he believes, by England 
and America if they will work together ; indeed, his hope { 


a— distant — salvation of the world lics in the friendship of 
Kngland and America. Meanwhile he doubts the 


pow 
of the League of Nations with America holding aloof. ap 
regards the air arm as unlikely to be more than an aUNiliary 
although the arguments } 


foree for many years to come hy 
advances for this opinion are not in the least convincing, 

One of the best chapters in this very pleasant and jy. 
structive book is the last. In it the author deseribes {hy 
strange experience of his uncle who went to visit the King 
of Dahomey in the performance of his naval duty when oy 
Navy the trade. Thy 
King pleaded that he could not at once discontinue his traf 


was engaged in suppressing slave 





in slaves. as it was his only source of revenue ; and as to human 
sacrifice: “li T were to give up this custom at 
head would be taken off The was in 
the hands of his subjects just like any civilized King. Thy 
English Commodore was much impressed by his reasoning 


end, we gather, gave him time ! 


once my 


to-morrow.” 


savave 


A Natural History of the 
London Child 


Ry 


és. 


Hlustrated bv Eye 


The London Child. 
Garnett. (Lane. 


Kvelyn Sharp. 


Gal.) 

Wren the Yellow Book was appearing, Miss Hyelyn Sharp 
was wriling in it, and elsewhere, stories about ehildren and 
for children. which children and others much appreciated 
fer their jolly humour. ‘The children’ in 
children with nurses and govcrnesses and parents with theories, 
Much has happened since then, to Miss Evelyn Sharp as well 
as to the universe ; 
(but not children who have these accessories) and still keeping 
her sense of humour, even though she has become a propa- 
gandist. For there is no denying that hers is propaganda 
of the most insidious kind. She wants the world to believ 
that it is good to spend ratepayers’ money on maternity 
centres, health visitors, nurscry schools and other complications 
of the social machinery ; and so she describes these institutions 
as they look to her. 
rather seductive, and she does not stress what we can all imagine 
— the alternative of a London child's home life (say in Deptford) 
between the time it begins to walk, and the time when Council 
school claims it. Then follow pictures of the Council schoo! 
the subsidized playing grounds, the children’s library, the 
children’s court and the offenders “on probation ” ; of the 
school clinic and the alternatives to hospital. All these may 
be commended to such persons as wish to know what the 
and it is only fair to warn them that they 


question wer 


yet here she is still, writing about children 


Certainly, she makes the nursery school 


rates are speni on ; 
may find themselves conciuding that money spent for thes 
things is the best spent money there is. For that 
Miss Sharp wants them to conclude: but she is much too 
clever to argue : she simply presents her pictures and keeps 
her readers amused with stories like this of the boy who on 
leaving the reformatory was advised to his old 
associates in London. ™* What,” he cried, * mayn’t TF go to 
This was the stipendiary who sends a 


is what 


avoid 
see the magistrate 7” 
birthday card every vear to each child who has passed through 


his court. No wonder Miss Sharp thinks that in the peried 


of great changes which schoolgirls of the “eighties haye seen 
“the greatest change of all has taken place’, .. in oul 


treatment of the child,” 
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WANTED—A SCIENTIST of the first order, if necessary 
of senior standing, but as young as possible, with a know- 
ledge of the theory of science, to investigate and conduct 
the introduction of young children, 42-10, to science and 


scientific method. 


The problem will be at least fourfold: 


+ 
T HE ability to absorb instruction depends on the 
emotional attitude of the child towards the process 
of being instructed as well as on the inherited quality 
of the brain. But the discovery of the idea of 
discovery and the ability to tolerate fact—which 
constitute the scientific attitude of mind-——are the intellectual 
basis, on which, together with the emotional factor, subsequent 
intellectual progress is likely to rest. 

Thus arises the need for a technique to utilise and develop the 
child’s native curiosity in the way the wheels go round—his in- 
terest for instance in mud and water and his pleasure in messing 
about—in such a way as, in the long run, to obtain the maximum 
conversion of these drives into a controllable instrument of 
organised thought. 

This involves the investigation by careful and delicate observa- 
tion not only of what sort of activities are best introduced 
into the environment but what should be the order of oppor- 
tunity for these activities. Much is done by leaving the child who 
prefers modelling with clay to heating mercury, or working a 
lathe to watching caterpillars or painting a table, to do so. But 
there is no such thing as absolute freedom and the very nature 
of the opportunities to a large extent limits and dictates his 
activities. And it is always possible—and this cannot be decided 
by a priori argument but only by observation-—that to sip hastily 
at every flower may spoil the appetite. 


qu. 


I; will now be plain that this type of environ- 
ment-arranging needs also the provision of specially 
designed apparatus. Apparatus for adolescents is too arbitrary 
and traditional often in the very irrelevance of its forms, is 
insufficiently diagrammatic, and being designed for illustration 
and the support of text book and teacher rather than for dis- 
covery requires—as experiments on intelligent but innocent adults 
will show—a pre-knowledge of its purpose. The apparatus needs 
to be specially adapted to the child’s capacity for inference, 
patience and manipulation, and to be designed to meet the lack 


of assumptions which are implicit in our adult thinking but in 
haphazardly collecting which a lifetime may be consumed. There 
is needed a continually accumulating fluid collection of apparatus 
suitable for each stage of the child’s mental growth, devised 
clearly enough to enable him to discover in response to eftort 
the answers to his own questions. Further there is needed the 
verbal apparatus of explanations of the history of men’s thoughts 
and instruments concerning the same problems with which 
the child is occupying himself; accounts receding further and 
further back into the past as the child’s sense of a past matures, 
instead of an isolated ‘ subject ’ being worked uneasily forward 


to an ill-patched join with the present. 


q UI. 

Ix is as yet uncertain whether there exist any special 
factors limiting or making undesirable the intro- 
duction of children of 4 - 10 to scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific thought. That is to say whether the apprehension of multiple 
and permissive causality which is painful to the human mind 
with its innate tendency to accept and manufacture explanations 
in terms of unitary and magical causality, is in early life so 
much more painful that the forces—equally innate—of curiosity 
and intellectual aggression towards the external world would be 
stunted instead of stimulated. Or whether, on the other hand, 
it is not rather a quantitative question, as at present seems 
indicated—one of developing methods compatible with the 
child’s childishness, with his need of phantasy, and of grading 
the demands of reality to his capacity. 


This is the main theorctical question, 


qv. 


As it is hoped that the occupant of the post will in 
addition to exercising and developing an art make 
of the task a piece of scientific work and research leading eventu- 
ally to the publication of his results--negative as well as positive 
—he will need to make ample records. For this purpose the 
services of 2 shorthand-typist will be placed at his disposal. 


Certain preliminary work with children of 4-7 has already been done 
at Cambridge at the Malting House School successfully enough to en- 
courage the directors of the school to make a full-time long period 


Con t page 
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appointment specially for its development. 


Pee 


They hope to make of the appointment the beginnings of a research 
institute into problems connected with education. Hence they are qj 
the more anxious to obtain the services of someone of outstanding 


suitability for the work. 


He would need not merely to be a specialist in his own branch but 
to have some little acquaintance with other sciences, the history of science and the history of 


religious beliefs. 


It will be apparent that this type of research, 
more than any other, would depend for its 
success not only on intellectual qualifications 
but also on a favouring pyschological background. 
Ideally desirable—if the view here taken of the 
possibilities of such research is justified—would be 
an immense ability to wait and see, such as would 
make a good field anthropologist or naturalist— 
freedom from irritation at the childishness of 
children, power to see them make false inferences 
and misuse apparatus, noting the facts but not being 
annoyed by them. 


There must be an innate willingness to try 
to grasp the child’s assumptions and to abstain 


from using the facile escape of verbal explanations 
in favour of the method of staging and re-staging 
occurrences till the child derives from his experience, 
not merely a particular atom of knowledge which 
will the more intimately become part of his mental 
structure, but the knowledge—one of the roots of 
understanding—of the manner in which first-hand 
knowledge is obtained. 

Particularly in the child’s early years must be es- 
chewed the attitude of the pedagogue—the dealer 
in predigested reality and second-hand knowledge 
—in favour of that of the co-investigator, not least 
in order that when later in life the child needs second- 
hand knowledge more and more, he shall the better 
be able to accept and handle it. 


The directors of the Malting House School are aware of the tormidable nature 
of these desiderata. They do not however intend them as an absolute condition 
of the appointment but rather as an all-round view of the problem, stated in the 
hope that others may sufficiently share in the attitude outlined to be attracted to the work 
notwithstanding its difficulties. While they are willing to consider applications for the post 
from the teaching profession, they look rather to those who have already engaged in some 
sort of scientific work and whose reactions to children have not been influenced by the 


necessity of teaching them. 


In order to be able to obtain the services of the man 
most suited to the work they are advertising widely 
and they are prepared to pay such salary as will enable 
hin to leave his present occupation, whatever that may be. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge. 


Professor Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD, P.R.S., Professor Percy NuNN, D.Sc., and Mr. 
J.B. S. HALDANE, have kindly consented to assist the directors in the final selection of candidates. 
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reasonable ; jealousics and uncertainties, political and 

financial, prevented any scrious results. Since then other 


Recollections and Speculations 
Musical Recollections. By Henry Chorley. 
bd 

By A 


Thirty Years’ 

(Knopf. 7s. 
Colour-Music. 
Tue reprinting of Henry Chorley’s Thirly Years’ Musical 
Recollections, affords a good opportunity to study the meih« ds 
and predilect ions of one of the outstanding critics of the nine- 
teenth century. Chorley was music critic for The Athenacum 
for some years, and this present volume draws upon the 
priticism he published between 1830 and 1860. These dates 
aresignificant. A careful co-relation of psychology and history 
will do much to explain Chorley’s reactions to the music of 
Wagner, and absolve him from much of the abuse which has 
Lohengrin was 


36s.) 


B. Klein. (Crosby Lockwood. 


been heaped upon him in this connexion. 
produced in 1850, and the next new Wagnerian production was 
that of Tristan, which was first heard fifteen years later. The 
jnterim was a period of tremendous development in Wagner's 
power of expression ; but it was a secret development so far 
as the outside world was concerned. Chorley’s judgments, 
pased as they were upon the early operas, are very enlightened, 
even if they are coloured by his bias in favour of operas like 
Robert the Devil. 

Mr. A. B. Klein’s book on The Art of Light is an exhaustive 
treatise on the development of that projection of the scientific 
mind —colour-music. It also contains a history of all the 
experiments— relevant and otherwise— which have been 
earried out in order to make the projection amenable and 
familiar. Sinee the end of the sixteenth century when 
Arcimboldo, the painter, propounded a system of * colorific 
music,” there have been numerous attempts to establish 
the theory (although in another form, for Arcimboldo 
was chiefly concerned with a notation for painting), yet 
jt cannot be that have made any real advance 
in the matter. 

Professor Wallace Rimington’s ** Colour-organ ” 
in evidence at one time. An invention by Mr. Klein brings us 
in touch with a more recent phase. But these instruments 
would only be practical in a world such as we encounter in 


said we 


was much 


the film Metropolis. When I watched the fearful and 
wonderful experiment which brought about the creation 


of a mechanical woman who should for ever be submitted to 
her master’s will, I was irresistibly reminded of Mr. Klein’s 
quest. Ife would make for us a kind of Robot-Music— music 
which will be divested of its natural elements and clothed 
in a new and unnatural form. He secks to merge those two 
senses in us which are so parallel that they cannot possibly 
meet, howsoever far we produce them into speculation. 
Basi. MAINE. 


International Trade 


Report of the Trade Barriers Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce for the League of Nations 
Economic Con‘erence. (Constable. Is. 3d.) 

Where the League of Nations has plunged into the finance 

of Europe, as in Austria and elsewhere, its efforts have been 

successful and give hope that further efforts now contemplated 
in Eastern Europe may also succeed. But we do not believe 
that commerce and finance form the true metier of the 

League. Where it has succeeded there was unanimous 

good will, but there may be parties who would like to draw 

the League into financial and commercial controversies 
much better left to be fought out by the parties. Since the 
establishment of the International Chamber of Commerce 
we have rejoiced to see it taking a place that we at once 
assigned to it as one of the most useful it could fill, namely, 
as a kind of handmaid to the League, threshing out technical 
questions, making proposals, and, we would even add, being 
liable to bear on its back any blame, inseparable from 
controversy, which might otherwise fall, justly or unjustly, 
upon the League. The Chamber took the place it deserved 
when the late Dr. Leaf was President, and we expect no less 
of it under Sir Alan Anderson. 

Great things were hoped for when, soon after the War, 
the League organized the first Communications and Transport 
at But Europe was not then 


Conference Barcelona. 


conferences on those lines give good reason to hope for 
substantial results from the Keonomie Conference to be held 
in May. With the approval of the Preparatory Committec 
of the Conference the International Chamber appointed a 
Trade Barriers Committee to prepare a report for the 
Conference, and this is now published. Though couched in 
the stilted form of a Continental official document, it is full 
of interest. The recommendations are in favour of freedom, 
elasticity and mutual confidence between nations, whether 
they deal with transit of persons (passports and visas), transit 
of goods, or with finance. The Committee had no illusions of 
coming universal Free Trade tariffs for 
though their studies evidently led in that direction. They 
know that, even if ease of production has outstripped ready 
markets, trade is no international but 
exchange of products in which the greater the freedom of 
exchange the greater the wealth of the world in the use of 
goods. Sir Alan Anderson is quoted as condemning among 
others the beliefs that people can continue to sell their products 
abroad without buying from abroad ; that the ruin of your 
neighbour is an clement in your prosperity instead of the 
reverse. These are truisms to us, but receive little considere- 
tion in the rest of Europe. Among practical Customs reform 
the Committee urge the unification of nomenclature and classifi- 
cation of goods and the general adoption of the Convention for 
the Simplification of Customs Formalities, signed at Geneva 
in 1923, but apparently not generally ratified. They rightly 
abhor fag discrimination, to which State-ownership offers 
especial temptations, and all the hampering regulations and 
charges imposed on river traflic by riparian States. There are 

remarks upon international industrial ententes, of 
which the Committee have no fear if proper safeguards are 
present. If the League the politicians of 
Kurope to actept only the small suggested reforms about 
which controversy ean hardly exist, international trade 
would be greatly benefited. Suspicion and short-sighted 
selfishness are the great enemies of the expansion of trade. 


or revenue only, 


commercial war an 


sensible 


can persuade 


Here is a reasonable effort to oust them 


Recent Poetry 


By Camilla Doyle. 
By Princess Bikesco. 


(Benn. 6s.) 
(Benn. 6s.) 


Poems. 
Poems. 
Tr is hard to look upon Miss Doyle's poems from the standpoint 
of a critic, not simply because her work shows an unusually 
high degree of craftsmanship, but for the much more adequate 
reason that she confounds criticism by her very gaiety and good 
nature. What a cool, whimsical way she has of looking at 
ordinary things and making them shine with new lights for us ! 
Here, one feels, is a landscape painter turned poet, or, at any 
rate, a poet with a rare sense of colour and pattern. Miss Doyle 
places little reliance on the merely startling, the novel, for her 
effects ; her technique is not in the least clever or original, 
yet how right she is about colour, scent, movement. All the 
autumn woods seem to be conjured up for us when, in “* The 
Woodpecker ” she writes of 

‘ orange toadstools sleek as shells 
blackberries with sunburnt 


smells, 


And 
and there is a delicious naiveté in her “* praise of birds 
* And blest be God that 
The quaint 
Kingfisher near my path, 
Not seen against dark earth, 
Nor in a shower, nor 
In shadow, but before 
A sand-bank, vellow-gold, 
Where he was aureoled, 
And where, more blue 
Than salted flame, he flew,’ 


— 


sent 


that is worth a whole lecture of knowledgeable information 
about the kingfisher’s nesting-habits and what not. This is a 
book to read, enjoy, and read again. 

Less vivid, more personal and therefore 
more ordinary, is Princess Bibesco’s new book of 
verse. *I would there were another name for love,’ com- 
plains the poet at the beginning of several stanzas, and one is 
little disappointed on discovering, at the end of it all, 


or does it not 


follow ? 


just a 
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that, as the popular soprano sings, “ the other name for love 
is simply—you!” ‘That is too facile, somehow, too easily 
arrived at to be interesting. Yet it would be untrue to say that 
such a poem is representative of Princess Bibesco’s art. She 
has a grave sweet way with flowers, wings, “ silver frost and 
rainbow dew,” and lost illusions. And each poem of love, 
even where its central theme is weak, possesses some incidental 


charm of phrase that raises it from verse to poetry. 
Hi. M. 


Fi ° 

iction 

Young Menin Love. By Michael Arlen. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Tis promising title is deceptive, for the book is chiefly a 
serious satire on old men without love, on the sinister trinity 
of financier, politican, and newspaper king, among whose 
plots, somehow, the young men lose their hopes of high 
romance. Seattered the bright mirage of Mr. Arlen’s Mayfair, 
wherein moved raflish, sometimes caddish, people who yet had 
something of an air, and a picturesque swagger that gave us a 
secret pleasure akin to the irresponsible delight wherewith 
ve view the raffish, mostly eaddish, people swinging, also with 
an air, through Nigel Playfair’s interpretation of The Beauc’ 
Stratagem! In such a book as Those Charming People, 
there was silvery surprise, authentic grace, and even a breath 
from Camelot, all conveyed with a certain mocking ease of 
style. And one was aware that the something cynical in 
Mr. Arlen meant something serious. 

Wearied, it seems, of his fantastic Mayfair, conscious, he 
appears to confess, that he overstressed and vulgarized his 
extravagant folk in his last too-suecessful romance, he is now 
taking courage to express the something serious. Since all 
transitions are uncomfortable, this novel lacks the giy 
competence of the limited light convention he has already 
made his own. So, though he often says quite sanely bitter 
things about the powers that crush our social existence, he 
cannot yet handle them savagely and surely enough to illuminate 
our despairing ennui over these plagues. And though he 
makes some sincere and touching statements about his lovers, 
the young men destroy themselves too blindly; and the 
* beautiful friend,’ Venetia, should use a sweeter kind of 
speech. But if this novel of its author's transition be perplexed 
and uneven in performance, its promise of imaginative develop- 
ment leaves one extremely interested in its successor. 

R.A. T. 


Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s.) 

On the first page of her new novel, Miss Sylvia Townsend 

Warner gives us the dictionary’s interpretation of the word 

* maggot,” which is —* A whimsical or perverse fancy, a 

crotchet,” and thereafter she proceeds to show the working 

of this peculiar thing in Mr. Fortune's brain. 

At the end of ten years’ missionizing at St. Fabien, the 
Reverend Timothy Fortune felt a call to go to the remote 
island of Fanua and live a simpie, godly life among its inhabi- 
tants. So he went, taking with him provisions, a gentleman's 
housewife, a second-hand harmenium, rolls of white cotton, 
2 sewing machine, a presentation teapot and Christmas tree 
decorations. 

He was enthusiastically received by the islanders, who 
delighted in his baubles and listened politely to his 
sermons, but had no intention of being converted to his God, 
for each had one of his own. Only one boy, Lueli, submitted 
to baptism, and he and Mr. Fortune spent three leisurely years 
eating, bathing, housekeeping and even doing mathematics on 
the sands together. At the end of the three vears Mr. Fortune 
left the island, for he realized that he had not really gathered a 
single soul. 

T fancy that there will be a good many interpretations of this 
book: one reader will say that it is en aitack on foreign 
missions and conventional religion, another that it is a skit 
on the Church’s methods of salvation, a third that it is pure 
nonsense and # fourth that it is a sad story of man’s disillusion- 
ment. It is, I think, the author's own * Mageot ~-—a whim- 
sical fancy at once ridiculous, satirical and true. Tt is a pure 
joy to read, for Miss Townsend Warner is @ stylist who has no 
mannerisms and who writes with humour and a sophisticated 
simplicity that is altogether delightful. Bp: &: FT. 


$$ 


—— 


GERFALCON. = By 
7s. 6d.)—** The Countess of Adela of Ger has a face like g 


Leslie Barringer. (Heinemann, 
horse !” This opening sentence of Mr. Leslie Barringer 
first novel has a rather special significance, for it shows ‘that 
even a boy born in the days of chivalry can lapse into “When 
speech. Generally, writers of mediaeval romances lose sight 
of their characters, letting them become mere instrument 
of valiant deeds and mechanical shedders of blood. 7" 
author has done a rare thing: he has told an excellent den 
about really vital people and has not allowed the heme 
marry the lady of his youthful dreams. Mr. Barringer }; 

evidently studied witcheraft as thoroughly as he has studied 
history. His writing is scholarly, and though his book is a 
little too tightly packed with minor characters, it should be 
enjoyed by all who like a rousing story. 

THE LEFT BANK. By Jean Rhys. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)— 
The Left Bank is, of course, the left bank of the River Seine 
Mr. Ford Madox Ford describes it at some length in his 
preface: the authoress does not, but she has a great deal to 
say about the people who live there and in like places, and all 
of it is worth reading. It seems as though she were tempo- 
rarily possessed by the souls of those she writes about. She 
describes their emotions dispassionately, she shrugs her 
shoulders with them, and looks, through their eyes, at a world 
peopled with satyrs, prostitutes and prisoners, and as she 
gazes, sometimes ** just for a second, that funny little animal 
the Real Person, looks out and slinks away again.” But it 
never slinks away from Miss Rhys before she has seen it very 
clearly indeed, and by virtue of the clarity of her vision and 
the exquisite economy of her style we too are allowed to see 
the furtive creature a great many times. 


THE LONGEST SHADOW. sy Jeffery E. Jeffery, 
(Iicinemann. 7s. 6d.)—The letter written to Philip Queste 
by his runaway mother was responsible for most of his 
troubles. In it she said, ** Your own mind’s workings are the 
only realities.” But Philip’s mind was most extraordinarily 
muddled. He was extremely tiresome both in business and 
love, and was unsuccessful as a romantic in search of reality, 
though one is led to suppose that he found it in the end, 
Mr. Jeffery has written a good character study of an in- 
effectual young man, but it is difficult to sympathise with his 
hero, who really was, as his uncle said, ** a Quixotic, par- 
boiled, blithering idiot,” even though he was a well-meaning 
one. 


THE DEATIL WATCH. By Michael Cape-Meadows, 
(Holden. 7s. 6d.)—The Rector of Stanbrook, in Suffolk, is 
a man in whom idealism is matched by strength of will. He 
has not been long in the village before he proceeds, by personal 
influence and public denunciation, to attack the immorality 
that underlies the smooth surface of its life. Ilis * inter- 
ference * rouses the ire of the baser and the merely respectable 
elements in the village, and revenge comes in the form of an 
assault by a lustful blackguard upon the niece who has been 
to the widowed and childless Rectcr like a daughter. The 
niece dies from shock, but the Rector, emerging from the 
Gethsemane of his loss, determines to continue his fight. A 
brief sketch of the plot, however, suggests nothing of the true 
scope and quality of this remarkable first novel. As charac- 
terization, which includes many minor figures, it is particularly 
good ; realism and beauty go hand-in-hand ; and there are 
many strong incidents and situations. The story plumbs the 
depths and rises to the heights, and gains a final touch of 
distinction from the glow of a true mysticism. 


OUT OF DARKNESS. By Kenneth Ingram. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—Dennis Laidlaw is an anti-aircraft 
ollicer in Flanders during the Great War. Near to where he is 
stationed he discovers, hiding at a farmhouse, his old college 
friend, Charles Feversham, who, after a scandal in which he 
had been involved, had fled from London before the War and 
settled in Belgium, where he married a Flemish woman and 
became the father of two children. Feversham is artist, 
egotist, and individualist, and, even with German shells 
bursting around, he continues stubbornly his own life and 
interests. Dennis at first urges him to enlist, but soon falls 
under the spell of the Feversham household, which offers 4 
pleasant haven of refuge from the monotony of military 
duties on a quiet sector. Then, however, Colonel Bairburn, 
who has an old score against Feversham, turns up on this part 
of the Front. He discovers Feversham, and makes things 
so hot for him that he flees. Feversham joins the French Army 
and disappears from the story, which turns upon the lust for 
revenge against Bairburn which develops in Feversham’s wife. 
Fighting grows “ lively’? in the neighbourhood, and an 
intensely dramatic narrative moves to an unexpected, yet 
convincing, Climax. ‘The war scenes are cleverly described, but 
they are well relegated to the background, and admirably 
fulfil their main purpose of throwing a searchlight upon the 
characters. 

JOHN COMES TOME. By A. G. Thornton. (Melrose. 
Ts. 6d.)— This story, by the winner of a £250 Prize Novel 
Competition, describes the evolution of a boy who wins his 
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a TEP YT 
THE JURY 
by Eden Phillpotts 
as Author of “ A Cornish Proll,” ete 
A brilliantly portrayed story of a murder case 
and the utterly different personalities of the jury 


THE ALLINGHAMS 


. +0 P 
by May Sinelair 
Author of “ The Rector of Wyck,” “ Arnold Water- 
ow,” etc 
“ Miss Sinclair has never written a book that had 
a better chance of being a great popular success ” 
—D Chron “Fluent and eloquent "—Spectator 
ce Pla bl ~ T neo 
NET RESULTS 
, ~ 
by J. H. Symons 
Author of “ Love and the Cardinal,” etc 
“No lack of excitement "—East A Times “An 
exceedinly modern novel ”—Spiere “One long 
glorious adventure ”"—Oxford Times 


HIS QUEEN 


by Bernard Hamilton 
Author of * The Giant,”’ ete 
“ Another historical romance will be anticipated 
by all who read The Giant and marvelled at its 
power ”’—Public Opinion 
THE JADE SPIDER 
by Netta Muskett 
“The misunderstandings of a Home Secretary 
and his wife’—D Sketch “A_ well-written 
novel "—Light. “Teeming with incidents, and 
expertly told "—Aberdeen Press 


THE LOST DUCHESS 


by J. G. Sarasin 
Author of ** Corsican Justice,” ete 
*An excellent adventure tale, a modern his- 
torical novel; the tale is both exciting and 
amusing Brilliantly drawn characters ”—Sp/ere 


CROOKED THINGS 
STRAIGHT by Bertram Atkey 


Author of “Winnie O’Wynn and the Dark 
Horses,” etc 

“A tale of men, women and great horses; able 

and interesting, enjoyable and impressive, rises 

to a climax, both romantic and _ logical ”— 

Scotsman 


UNHOLY MATRIMONY 


3rd_ Edition by Winifred Graham 

Author of “ A Sinner in a Surplice,” etc 
“Exciting incidents in which love and passion, 
intrigue and crime, remorse and repentance, are 
blended in high contrast”—D Chron 


LONDON HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 33-36 Paternoster Row EC4 


CONCERTO 

by Elsie Pain 
A first novel that should bring fame to its author 
The Publishers recommend you to read it 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
DENNIS CHETWYND 
by H. J. Fidler 
“Certainly one of the best detectives in fiction ” 
—Public Opin “Clever, terse and ingenious” 
—Dun Cour “Display Chetwynd’s cleverness 
in unravelling mysteries ”"—Scotsman 


THE MAGIC GARDEN 


Gene Stration-Porter’s 
last novel and her sweetest— 
Author of “ Freckles,” etc 
A nature novel that is filled to the brim with 
the wonder and love of the out-of-doors 


BACK TO EDEN 


by Andrew Soutar 
Author of “ Butterflies in the Rain,” ete 
A charmingly-told love story, the action taking 
place in London and Penang ‘The revolt of two 
lovers against society 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 
by Isabel C. Clarke 
Author of ‘‘ The Castle of San Salvo,” etc 
“The heart searchings of a young Catholic who 
is tempted to wed against the promptings of his 
conscience "—D Mail “ Masterly "—Catholic Hid 
THE WHITE CIRCLE 
by Carroll John Daly 
“ A mystery yarn around the subject of black 
against white ’"—Graphic “ An exciting criminal 
mystery book ”--/Vest Morn News “ Will live 
in the reader’s memory ”’—Public Opin 
EVE TO THE RESCUE 
by ‘Ethel Hueston 
‘Author of “ Prudence’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Sewdey,” ete 


Eve is a peacemaker—charming and enthusiastic, 
sweet and wholesome, full of fun and frolic 

RUTH & PETER 

by Achmed Abdullah 

Author of “ Shackled,” etc 
A wonderful modern love romance of the busi- 
ness world which is told with sympathy and 
charm 
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First 2 volumes 
Now Ready 


HAKLUYT'’S 
VOYAGES 


$ VOLUMES ILLUSTRATED 
INTRODUCTION BY JOHN MASEFIELD 


The standard text, edited in a scholarly manner, illustrated 
throughout with line drawings by Thomas Derrick, and with 64 
photogravure reproductions from contemporary subjects; the only 
exhaustive and illustrated edition, obtainable at a modest price, of 
this great English epic of travel and discovery. 
Light volumes, cach 400 Pp. approx. Size—8 ins. K 5} 
ins. (Uniform with the Dent tilustrated editions of 
Boswell’s “ Johnson,” 3 vols., “ Marco Pole,” 1 vol., ete.) 
£3 net per set. Orders takew fer sets only. 


Prospectus post free, 


a 


Music 


‘Classical, Romantic and Modern 
By FAGLEFIELD HULL (Mus.Doc.) 


A bird's-eye view of the whole range of music, designed to be 
of practical use to the musician and musie-lover. Each chapter 
wives a thoroughly informative and critical survey of a particular 
style of music, and there are lengthy appendices giving 
biographies, bibliographies, Lists of gramophone records, &c. 
480 pp. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. met. L’respectus post free. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 





























THE SMALL CAR OWNER’S COMPANION 


| LITTLE 
MOTOR ‘TOURS 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


WENTY-TWO tours at home 
and five abroad, varying in 


length from the week-end run to 
the longer holiday expedition. “A 
very happy and handy manual, and 
one to be thoroughly recommended.” 
ouTLook. “ Mr. D’ricleau has a pretty 
taste in place names, and a flair for 
discovering places which one can hardly 
believe exist on any map.” EVENING 
STANDARD. “* Where shall we go?’ 
for picnic, week-end, holiday, or tou 
by a traveller who loves the places | 
describes.” SPHERE. 


. °,3 ’ } ‘ 
F'cap 8vo, with maps, 3s. Od., postage 4d. 


LONDON: MARTIN SECKER 
NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELVHI 
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Book-Lovers’ Books 


COLLINS’ 
KINGS WAY 
CLASSICS 


Present-day 
writers are fully 
represented. Bi- 
ography Essays 
and Belles-Lct- 
tres, Fiction, 
Poetry, Nature, 
Travel—alllave 
their place in, 
<a this new scries, 


The Classics of To-day & To-morrow 
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Charming Fawn Decorative Title 

Cloth Binding with Page and End 

Leather Spine 

Panel in Green and JONES. Size of 
Gold. Gilt Top. volume is6§ x 44 in. 


THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES 
Include 


J. C. Squire 
LIFE AT THE MERMAID 


Published for the First Time 
Charming essays by the editor of 
The London Mercury. 


C. Lewis Hind 
FROM MY BOOKS 


Published for the First Time 
A delightful selection of essays by the famous 
editor and art-critic. 


Ayimer Maude 
RUSSIAN TALES 


Published for the First Time 
In which oue of Tolstoy's best-known commentators 
deals with some less familiar writers. 


Algernon Blackwood 
ANCIENT SORCERIES 


Published for the First Time 
Brilliant short stories passing from the realities of 
lile to the shadowy borderlaud of the supernatural 


Sir W. Beach-Thomas 
AN OBSERVER’'S TWELVEMONTII 
Published for the First Time 
A charming open-air book with delightful descrip- 
tions of the English countryside. 


100 VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Prospectus Post Free 


48 PALL MALL LONDON S&.W. 


ee - - a a — 


MAY 


1s. Gd. net. 


~ CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
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from humble circumstances to a successful business 

sition. John Presber, the son of a mechanic, is destined 
by his father for an engineering “ hand.” But, by dint of 
pluck. economy and perseverance, his mother gets him into 
a solicitor’s oflice. John’s home and Mrs. Presber’s subtle 
mastery of her husband are well represented, as also are John’s 
early days in the City of twenty years ago, his first flirtations, 
and his friendships with Victor Godfrey, a gadfly youth who 
lures him into perils from which he emerges safely at last into 
the arms of his first true love. The story is spun of homely 
stuff, but deserves attention for its fidelity to life and its 


way 


humour. 


Current Literature 


VICTOR EMMANUEL IL AND THE UNION OF ITALY. 
By C. 8S. Forester. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.)—There is no more 
dramatic story than that of the liberation of Italy from 
Hapsburgs and Bourbons, and it is well told by Mr. Forester. 
He brings out very clearly the fine qualities of Victor m- 
manuel as and statesman. Too often the King is 
jgnored and all the praise given to Mazzini, Garibaldi and 
Cavour. These great men did much, but the King himself 
contributed materially to the success of the common cause by 
keeping his head after Villafranca when even Cavour despaired, 
and by promptly marching into and through the Papal States 
in 1860, when Garibaldi was in difliculties at the Volturno 
against the Neapolitan Army. Mr. Forester’s case for Victor 
lis sound and skilfully argued. He gives interesting 


Emmanuel 
accounts of the battles, sueb as Custozza and Solferino and 


soldier 


Lissa, and, generally speaking, makes the history very 
readable. 

POPULATION PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC. By 
Stephen If. Roberts. (Routledge. 21s.)— Mr. Roberts, an 
Australian historian, has written a very remarkable book 


on the present condition and future prospects of the natives 
of the Pavilic islands. We have all heard of the rapid decay 
of the fine Marquesan race. It is comforting to know that 
the Marquesas are exceptional. Within recent years the 
Samoans and Tongans, like the Maoris, have imereased ; 
Tahiti and Viji have stationary populations ; the decline in 
the New Hebrides and New Caledonia has been checked. 
Mr. Roberts shows that European influence accentuated, 
but did not cause, the decline of the island communities, and 
that modern administration, particularly by replacing the old 
Communism by peasant proprietorship, has infused new life 
into many islands. Further, the author examines very thor- 
oughly the effects of Asiatic iminigration, especially of the 
Indians in Fiji, and of the Chinese, Japanese, Koreans and 
others in IIawaii, ‘the melting-pot of the Pacific.’ Tle 
speaks most favourably of the Chinese and thinks little of the 
Filipino and the Porto Rican, There is a great mingling of 
races, and the half-breed children of Asiaties and islanders 
show promise. ‘* Race-mixture,”’ Mr. Roberts concludes, 
“is one of the most important transforming agencics at work 
in the Pacifie.” 

NOTES ON DEMOCRACY. By IL. lL. Mencken. (Jona- 
than Cape. 6s.) -Don Quixote tilting at windmills was as 
nothing to Mr. Mencken, the American author, denouncing 
American democracy—and, incidentally, castigating — less 
perfect democracies elsewhere. He cannot suggest a practical 
alternative, though he easts a regretful glance backward at 
feudalism. Yet this recklessly clever and bitterly sarcastic 
essay may serve to remind its readers that democracy, like 
any other form of government, is not an end in itself, but 
must be judged by its results. No one can honestly deny Mr. 
Mencken’s main charges, that democracy tends to be intoler- 
ant, that it is governed too often by fear and envy, that it is 
easily deceived by pretentious impostors. But as despots and 
oligarchs have erred in the same directions, we may infer that 
Mr. Mencken’s real feud is with human nature which, 
being set in authority, proves unequal to the task. Indeed, 
as Mr. Mencken quarrels with Lincoln and Roosevelt, as well 
as with his pet aversion, the late President Wilson, he is 
obviously hard to please. We are interested to observe 
that St. Paul comes in for a trouncing. as well as St. Peter ; 
Mr. Mencken's only praise is for ** Christ's simple and magnifi- 
cent reduction of the duties of mun to the duties of a gentle: 


man.” 
THE LONG OLD ROAD IN CHENA. By Langdon 
Warner. (Arrowsmith. 16s.)—-Mr. Warner is a Tflarvard 


archacologist who was sent by his University in 1924 to study 
the Buddhist frescoes in the cave chapels at Tun Huang, 
near the Turkestan berder, which were made known to the 
world Sir Aurel Stein. He visited the deserted 
Monvolian city of Edzina. w hich Mareo Polo saw six centuries 


hy also 


ago. In this uneommontly readable book he describes the 
journe, following the ancient route Dv which in past “ges 
China nt out her silk and brought back amber from the 
daltic He and his companion suffered many privations but 
came tonoharm. The next vear, however, whem he repeated 


the journey, he found that exaggerated accounts of the Shanghai 
riot had made the people hostile, even in remote Kansu. 
Mr. Warner’s narrative shows incidentally that the framework 
of the Chinese administration survives, however imperfect it 
may be in detail. He confirms all that Sir Aurel Stcin has 
said about the beauty of the fading frescoes at Tun Huang 


relics of a long lost art which reflect the austere charm of 
pristine Buddhism. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE MODERN STATE. By Sie 
John A. R. Marriott, M.P. (Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 42s.)— 
Sir John Marriott lectured on history at Oxford long belore be 
became a busy legislator. Ilis dual experience has helped 
him in compiling this elaborate “ treatise on the science and 
art of government,”? which contains a mass of information 
and much instructive comment relating not merely to Great 
Britain but also to the Dominions, the United States. Prance 


and other countries. We should sclect as specially valuable 
the chapters on the House of Commons and the Estirnates, on 
Second Chambers, on the War Cabinet and why it proved 
unsuitable to peace conditions and on the Civil Service and 
its relations to the Cabinet, and to the ordinary citizen. The 
author's use of the comparative method is particulariy helpful 
in these matters; it is wel! to be reminded that the British 
way of solving these practical problems of government in a 
complex modern State is not the nor necessarily the 
best way. Sir John Marviott has not been able to incorporate 
the results of last autumn’s imperial Conference in his account 
of the organization of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


1 
OnIV WH 


We may note, too, that the Prohibition amendment to the 
American Constitution was not the last. The Ninetcenth 
Amendment of 1920 gave full woman's suffrage. 


OF LIVERPOOL. 
Foreword by the 
rpool. 2s. Gd.) 

numerous : this 
woman 


MEMOIR OF KITTY WiLKINSON 
Edited by Herbert R. Rethbone, with a 
Rt. Hon. T. P. O'Connor. (11. Young, fi, 
Biographies of the rich and influential are 
is the record of a saintly and sometime 
who did great good in face of ereat adversity and inaugurated 
the now national system of public wash-houses. The whole 
of the proceeds of the sale of the book will be used lo pros ide 
copies for distribution as prizes to girls in the primary and 
secondary schools of Liverpool. 


starving 


APPRAISALS OF CANADIAN LITERATURE. By 
Lionel Stevenson. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.)—We found this 
volume very dull. Hts intentions are commendable, but to 
books about books there almost always clings a stench of 


midnight oi}. Further we disagree in Mr. Stevenson’s estimate 
of Mr. Bliss Carman’s beautiful British Columbian poems. — 
there is a very fine one about the Okanagan valley. Mr. 
Conan Dovle wrote some verses on * The Yukon ‘rail,’ which 
They were read at some luncheon 


we wish we could recollect. 
think, been published. 


in Kdmonton, but have not, we 

A FLORENTINE DIARY FROM 1450 TO 1516. By 
Luca Landueci, translated from the Italian by Alice de 
Rosen Jervis. (Dent. 7s. 6d.)—Del Badia’s edition of the 


apothecary’s diary is well known to students of this fas- 
cinating period of the Italian Renaissance. We owe Miss 
Jervis a debt for having made it available in English. To 
read straight through such a diary would be intolerable, but 
taking it in snatches, and filling in the background for oneself, 
one can make anew the life of Florence in that gorgeous day. 
We can see the billeting of the troops of the Ising of Vrance 
(done then just as it is to-day), kingly and Papal pageants, 
gonfalons and pikes and torches on a night of riot, miracles. 
murders and jousts, Savonarola preaching to congregations of 
fifteen thousand—a delightful book to conjure up visions, 


WOW TO IDENTIFY ORIENTAL RUGS. By firida 
and A. 'T. Wolfe. (Benn. 10s. 6d.)—There is nothing mor 
lovely, in suitable setting, than a Persian carpet. Indeed, 
given a chance, a couple of good rugs will by themselves 
almost furnish a room and make it glow with the rich and 
subtly blended hues of the uplands of Turkestan, or the salt 
lake of Niris, by Shiraz. ‘This volume is by experts who have 
visited the master weavers in their own homes, from Smyrna 
to Bokhura, it tells of the qualities of the Turkish, Persian, 
Caucasian, Afghan and Chinese carpets, both new and old, 
and illustrates the text with excellent illustrations, some 
in colour. Everyone who loves beautiful things should 
get this book: it is amazingly cheap at the price. 


HOW TO WUNT WITIL THE CAMERA. By William 
Nesbit. (Allen and Unwin. 35s.)—With the growing popu- 
larity of the * clectric hare ” and the (we hope speedy) end 
of the cruel sport of coursing, we may expect people to begin 
to question whether shooting big game is really justitiable, 
when there is such much better sport to be had in potating 
2a camera (either © still” ‘notion ) at the same animals. 
No one ean read Mr. Nesbit’s magnificently produced volume, 
with its illustrations of animals teking their own photographs, 
and fail to be impressed by the possibilities of this new sport. 
Those interested will find and the ‘ ) 
‘s dealing with 


oi 


1 


j lh details here. 


several efupt Vdvanecd photograph , 
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and Private 


A Fresh Opportunity 


Las weck’s reduction in the Bank Rate from 5 to 4} 
per cent. may be regarded as constituting a ** fresh 
start” in the matter of the gencral financial and industrial 
outlook. The 5 per cent. Bank Rate now displaced had 
been in operation ever since December, 1925, and the 
circumstances responsible for the long retention of that 
rate are worth recalling. 

It is now almost exactly two years since we returned to 
the Gold Standard, that important step being announced 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget of two years 
ago. Not unnaturally, the Bank Rate which was then 
5 per cent. was retained for a while, until the effect of the 
Government’s decision upon the central supplies of gold 
had become more clearly revealed. In the early autumn, 
when it was found that the Bank of England, instead of 
losing gold, gained a considerable amount, the Bank 
Rate was lowered at first to 4} and then to 4 per cent. 
It soon beeame apparent, however, that the lower rate 
was not justified by the facts of the industrial position. 
Already unsettlement in the coal industry was looming 
on the horizon, and, because of the adverse trade balance, 
gold began to drift away to other countries. So exten- 
sive, indeed, were the withdrawals that in December, 1925, 
the Bank again raised its rate to 5 per cent. with the result 
that by the spring of the following year a great improve- 
ment had occurred. In the first place, the exchanges were 
moving more favourably and gold was flowing to us, and, 
in the second place, and before the trouble in the coal 
industry began to be acute, there were not wanting signs 
of a small revival in trade. 

A Fause Srarr. 

When making his Budget Statement in April, 1926, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, referring to the more favourable 
financial outlook, stated that only the uncertain Labour 
outlook stood in the way of an immediate reduction in 
the Bank Rate. Unfortunately, apprehensions of Labour 
troubles were abundantly justified, first by the General 
Strike in May of last year and then by the prolonged coal 
stoppage. All hopes of a lower Bank Rate immediately 
disappeared, and only by the retention of the 5 per cent, 
minimum was it possible to avert a heavy drain of gold, 
Thanks, however, to a sound monctary policy, not only 
was a big drain averted, but gradually the exchanges 
recovered from the extreme depression occasioned by the 
adverse trade balance, and. during recent weeks especially, 
gold has continued to flow in so rapidly that whereas at 
one time the net loss ef gold by the Bank since our return 
to the Gold Standard two years ago amounted to about 
£12,000,000, the net reduction is now only about 
£2.000,000. Thus as we are now al the season when the 
grenter part of our purchases of foodstuffs from abroad 
effected and paid for, the Bank was 
undoubtedly justified in making the expcriment of a lower 
Bank Rate, for the advantages of easier money rates both 
to trade and to the prospects of a profitable conversion 
of the Government debt It is, 
indeed, because those advantages are so universally 
recognized that the eeduction in the Bank Rate has been 
jmimediately followed by a general rise not only in high- 
class Investment secutities but ja the shares of many 
industrial companies. 


has heen 


are, of course, cnormous. 


FavovreanLe Trave Bataxce Neeven. 

YT connot, however, too strongly emphasize the plain 
fact that an inflow of gold, easicr money rates and 
expanded credit are factors which do not necessarily 
strengthen the economic position. They may, indecd, 
even impair it. Everything depends upon the usc made 
of these opportunities. If it is to be a case of continued 
strife between Labour and Capital, resulting in ineflicient 
and cramped output, of conditions, in fact, entirely out of 
keeping with the requirements of the situation as expressed 
in our economic position and in the competition of other 
nations, then we shall very soon find ourselves back again 
to dearer money, for the trade balance will not have been 
improved and high prices will have involved a heavy 





strain upon the financing of even a moderate trade 
revival. If, on the other hand, by enlarged and cheapened 
production, we can stimulate our exports of goods and 
services, then we shall have used the advantages of cheaper 
money to create conditions which will give us a favourable 
trade balance and a hold over the exchanges, and a ctill 
lower Bank Rate may even be justified, 
DanGrerous ANTICIPATIONS. 

The danger at the moment, however, is that industry— 
in which term both Capital and Labour are included— 
seems searcely alive to the possibilities of the situation 
while, on the other hand, in the Moncey Market and on the 
Stock Exchange there is far too great a tendency to 
discount in advance the possibilities of a still lower Bank 
Rate by forcing down money rates and raising Stock 
Exchange securities by speculative operations. Last 
wecek’s reduction in the Bank Rate to 4§ per cent. by no 
means necessarily implies an carly further reduction to 
4 percent. That course of action must be determined by 
the considerations I have enumerated, and it is too early 
at present to judge whether our industrial position is 
sufficiently strong to enable us to re-establish pre-War 
conditions, under which the value of money at this centre 
was usually below that prevailing on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

A Fresu Srarr. 

Meanwhile. as indicated at the commencement of this 
article, the lower Bank Rate may be regarded as “a 
fresh start,” the previous one last year having been 
grievously interrupted by industrial strife. How much 
was lost by the country as a whole, and how little gained 
by Labour, by last vear’s follies, is being more clearly 
revealed every day. Have we yet learned our lesson from 
hitter experience, or is it again to be a case of politico- 
industrial disturbances marring prosperity, with attempts 
to fix the blame on Gold Standard, monctary policy or 
any other cause but the truce one ? 

Articr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


L. M. & S. Desentures. 

IT suovcp be inclined to counsel all stockholders of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway who have the right to apply for 
the new issue of debenture stock to do so quickly, for the 
terms appear to be decidedly attractive. The amount is 
£5,750.600 in 5 per cent. stock issued at 97 and redcemable 
at par on May 15th, 1952. The loan is a full trustee security 
and, including redemption, gives a vield of £5 4s. 3d. per 
cent. Trustees nowadays will not find it casy to obtain so 
sound a security giving as high a yield, and, indeed, this 
scarcity of trustee stocks giving an adequate yield is already, [ 
find, ocecasioning requests that some assistance should be 
viven in these columns to those in search of high-class invest- 
ments, 

*: #: ; 

Horervun Markers. 

Neediess to say, the 4) per cent. Bank Rate has given a 
decided impetus to gilt-edged securities, and the general 
hopefulness of markets has also been increased by a recognition 
of the fact that the Budgct is now behind us. Chaotic con- 
ditions continue. of course, to prevail in China. but in spite of 
that fact. there has becn a great turn round as regards the 
nature of dealings in Chinese securities and during the last 
few days it has been as difficult to purchase them as it was to 
sell a few weeks ago. Nor is this surprising, because Chinese 
stocks had fallen to a level which certainly allowed for a good 
deal in the way of risks, especially when the ecneral integrity 
of Chinese Governments, 2s tested over a very long period of 
vears, is borne in mind. Tlome Railways have also been @ 
rallying market ever sinee the fall in Bank Rate, being helped 
not only by easier money, but by the knowledge that traffic 
returns will soon be comparing with the strike period of last 
vear. A good feature in the industrial group has been the 
better tendency in the shares of iron, coal and steel companies. 
Japanese bonds and the Japanese exchange have been weak 
on the financial crisis in Japan, but at the time of writing 
there are signs that the worst of the panic is over, though it 
is to be feared that owing to the severity of the crisis the 
after-effects in Japan must last for a very long time. 
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“A HOLIDAY IN SPAIN.” 

“7 have just returned from Spain. 

“The country was delightful, but never again will I go 
toa foreign country without knowing the language. 

“J couldn't speak a word of Spanish, and was like a 
dumb man in a strange land. Indeed, I felt quite help- 
less, and some OF the situations I got into were wnost 
wkhward. 

sz For eval pi 
ticket for - vila 
the plac ¢ and 
was Saying. 

“There was I, scratching my head and keeping awh 
string of people waiting behind me. I never felt such a 
fool in my life. Il wonder they didn’t push me out of 
the way, but they are far loo polite for that, How 
ever. ne 


ble, I weil to the railwey Stalion lo gel a 
I had my phrase hook ready, but 1 lost 
ruldn’l understand wiat the booking clerk 


ls 
Old 


(Extract from a private letter.) 


N the past, the above experience was not an uncom 
mon one. Dut, thanks to the Pelman Institute, it 1s 
setting rarer every day, People who intend to spend 
their holidays this year in France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
or Germany are now enrolling for a Pelman Languag 
Course, which enables you to learn French, German, 
Spanish, or Italian in about one-half or one-third the 
usual time. 

The new Pelman * direct ” 
French in Trench, Spanish in 
German, and Italian in Italian. 

It enables you to learn a language as 
Italian, Frenchman, or German learns it. 

It enables you to i/ink in the particular language in 
question, 

It thus enabk 
yithout that hesitation which arise 


method enables you to learn 
Spanish, German in 
a Spaniard 


, 


; you to speak with increased fluency 
from the habit of 


mentally translating English phrases into their forcign 
equivalents. 

‘There are no vocabularies to be memorised. You learn 
the words you need by using them so that they stay in 
your mind without effort. 

" Grammatical complexities are climinated. You pick 


up the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 
There are no classes to attend. The 
instruction i h 


eiven through the post. 
The method, moreover, is a most interesting one, and 


whol apt Lite 


everyone agrees that the boredom formerly inseparabl 
from the process of learning a language has at last been 


abolished, 
1;. 














Evervone who has tried this new method is delight d 
. . aad - 1 
with if Lk ( \ ( ul ples of letter yeu 
f 1 
from readers 
“T have learnt more and better French in the Jast four 
nths tha ! ly I had Jearnt in thrice that period.” 
(M. 241.) 
“Tam writing to thank you for your wonderful instruction 
in German. I have learnt more German in 12 months than | 
French in six years school.” (;. T. 361.3 
“This is the easiest and quickest way of learning foreign 
languages. I was not : to study very regularly, but in th 
space of cight months I have learnt as much Spanish as | 
learnt French in eight years at school.” (S. kK. 119.) 
“T have thoroughly enjoyed the lessons Gn Italian). They 
have been so interesting that their study has been a recreation, 
and the Jaboriousness of memorising, usually associated with 
language study, has 1 entircly unnecessary.” (I. D. 1013 


This wonderful new method of learning languages is 
explained in four little hooks entitled respectively “ How 
to Learn French,’ “ How to Learn Italian,” ‘* How to 
Learn Spanish,” and “ How to Learn German.” 

You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute 
(Languages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 1, 

State which book you want and a copy will be sent 
you by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day, 


“> 
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Overseas Branches PARTS: 35 Rue Boissy @’Ai ] 
NEW YORK: 19 West 44th Street. VELBOURNE: 396 Flinders J] 
DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI: 10 Alipere Road, 
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THE BED OF A LIFETIME re 
It takes only a night time to realise the 
the calm and comforting tranquility of 
a Heal Bed. But a whole lifetime to 
™ discover what lasting service Heal bed- af 


ding always gives—And so to Heal’s. 


An illustrated catalogue “ Beds and 
! be sent free on request. 


Bedding ” wil 


Makers of 
% Beds and 
E Bedding 


to 11.M. 
The King. .. 














HEAL& SON CP f 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W1 : 


| ] , Bed I] 











MORE 


—so THIS WEEK! 


WALL OF 


THE GLASS 


AM ABEL WILLIAMS-ELIE I 
Vhis au ighter of | I 
Strachev, | d knowle ‘ 
two chict poli ical « I n iglar 1 as the 
appear to-day to the younger people of botl 
parties. “The characte stand out bright and 
distinct like the figures in Frith’s Der4y Dav, 
‘The sé vera! love tories, \ hic h or 1! 
of the whole design, are told h 
sympathy and under rd 6d 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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HE confidence of Triumph drivers results 
in the general impression that Triumph Cars 


are much casicr to drive and far less fatiguing 
than most other cars. The perfect functioning 
of the amply powered engine is backed by 
hydraulic 4-wheel brakes which censure absolute 
equalisation of pressure on all wheels. ‘There 
are no unsafe speeds on a Triumph, and that is 
one reason why it is popular with all-weather 


motorists, 

15 hp. 4 eylinder engine, 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, Dunlop balloon tyres, ete, Saloon £493, 
Tourer £395, 2/3 Seater £395, 

May we send details and the name of our 


nearest demonstrator? 


Jriumph Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. Loudon: 
218, Gt. Portland St., W.1. Also at Leeds and 


TRIUMPH 
ifteen. 


BEST 
Deliveries 
at 
CAR 
MART 


Unique 
Easy 
Terms 


LONDON'S 
LARGEST 
CAR 
DEALERS 
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~ FAMOLS 
FOR SERVICE 


As Joint London Distributors 
for Austin Cars, CAR MART 
are in a position to give 
immediate or earliest delivery 
and will make a genuine offer 
for a used car in Part 
Exchange. 


SF ie 


If desired, CAR MART will 
supply Austin Cars on 
Deferred Payments to suit 
the purchaser’s convenience, 
Service after purchase as usual, 


46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 


297-9, EUSTON RD., N.W.1 


Museum 2000 (5 lines 
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FRONT WHEEL 
BRAKES 


are now standard fitting on all 9/20 
H.P. Humber cars. Models are 
available for immediate delivery. 
9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater 
with Dickey Seat 


9/20 HP. 4 - Seater 

Tourer a - £267 7 0 
9/20 H.P. 4 - Seater 

Saloon £322 70 


OTHER MODELS FROM 
£460 TO £1,050. 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 
COVENTRY. 


LONDON : 
West bend Shews a 
94 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Export Branch Ottce : 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. !. 


Repair Works and Service Depot 


Greater comfort, 


Greater safety. 


HE ever-popular 9.20 H.P. Humber models are now 
supplied with Front Wheel Brakes as a standard 
fitting. This additional refinement cannot fail to enhance 
the already eminent reputation for reliability possessed 


by these cars all over the world. 


The extra cost is 


trifling—only 7 guineas—but the gain in efficiency and 
driving control cannot be overestimated. All to whom 
their own and others’ security on the road is a prime 
consideration will welcome this new factor designed to 
increase their comfort and confidence. 
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Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
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LONDON Lire Reseunrs. 
. . . . 

aoa Se "$ atisfactory achievements by Insurance 

Even in the e days of sati v acl ' ’ t t 
companies, the financial statement of the London Life L O oring O es 
jssociation for the year 1926 is a remarkable one. For 
1924 and 1925 the annual reversionary bonus was 36s. and Ti 7 | e 

reviously 35s. each year was paid since the system was 1e€ 35 I {.P. Exce s1or 
started in 1914. For 1926, however, the directors are 
declaring @ reversionary bonus of 38s. per cent. compound Siuenicrry in design and operation is, perhaps, the most 


that is to say, on both the sums assured and the existing 
ponuses. The value of this declaration is, of course, increased 
by the company’s system of declaring bonuses annually, 
while the declaration on this occasion is aecompanicd by the 
yery significant statement by the directors that “ they prefer 
to restrict the rate of bonus to one, which, in the opinion of 
their Actuary, it should be possible under normal circum- 
stances to maintain in the years to come.” The directors 
point out in their Report that this compound reversionary 
ponus of 38s. throughout will represent at the end of forty 
years an addition for the year at the rate of over 4 per cent 
0 The company’s total funds have increased 
ES3I.281 to £15.566,255. 


on the sum assured. 
during the year by 
+ k Py 
Tne Rio Tinro Merrine. 

When allowance is made for the fact that the average price 
of standard copper last year was £58 Os. Sd. per ton compared 
with nearly £62 in the preceding year and £97 12s. 4d. in 
1920, the financial which Sir Auckland Geddes 
had to lay before the shareholde of the Rio Tinto Company 
at the recent meeting must be regarded as a very satisfactory 
one. He was able to announce that the company had paid 
off 5,000,000 pesetas of the Spanish 6 per cent. Loan, leaving 
only 10,000,000 pesetas outstanding, while the company’s 
Reserve has now been raised to no less than £1,000.000. 
With regard to the future, Sir Auckland explained that for 
the first two months of the year conditions were still adversely 
affected by the after-effects of the Coal Strike, and now 
conditions are being somewhat disturbed by the fluctuations 
in the value of the peseta. On the whole, Sir Auckland's 
attitude with regard to the future was one of restrained 
optimism. IIe said: “ ¥ feel that I am justified in asking 
for a certain quality of patience from our shareholders, and 
an understanding of the changed conditions which we and 
other Spanish pyrites producers will have to face this year 
through the appreciation of the peseta and the continued 
dullness of copper prices.” 

* ok * K 


statement 


Hicuer Insurance Divipenns, 

Three excellent Insuranee dividends have been announced 
during the past week. The Alliance is declaring a final dividend 
of 10s. per share, making 17s. per share less tax for the year as 
compared with 16s. for each of the two previous vears. The 
London and Lancashire pays the same dividend as for 1925 
namely, 15s. per share less tax, but the directors have inti- 
mated their intention to raise the interim dividend next 
November to 8s. per share. The Yorkshire Insurance Com- 
pany is paying the same dividend as for the previous vear, 
the final dividend of 10s. per share free of tax on the fully 
paid shares making 17s. for the year, while the partly paid 
shares receive half this rate. 


* * * * 


LEGAL AND GENERAL QUINQUENNIUM. 

At last week’s meeting of the Legal and General Assurance 
Society the Chairman was able to make a most excellent 
statement with regard to the results for the past year and also 
with regard to the quinquennium. During the past year the 
company issued over £6,000,000 in new life policies, all in 
the non-participating category, the issue of * with profits ” 
policies having been discontinued since 1919. Participating 
policies already issued continue, however, to share in profits, 
and as a result of the quinquennium valuation these policies 
receive a bonus of no less than 38s. per cent. per annum on 
the sums assured and the existing bonuses, a rate which has 
how been declared for seven consecutive quinquennial periods, 
The rate of interim bonus is now to be raised to the same 
figure, 

* * * % 
A WELL-MANAGED CONCERN. 

On more than one occasion I have referred to the sound 
conservative management of the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society, and fresh justification of such reference is afforded 


by the fact that in spite of the industrial depression of last 
year the net profits showed only a very slight reaction and 
the Company was able to maintain its dividend of 25 per cent. 
ajter adding £20,000 to Reserve, while the carry forward is 
£393,000, and 


Increased. The Reserve Fund now stands at 


the cash position is a strong one. 








outstanding feature in this B-lgian ear, which I tested recently. 
Whik 


it is so protected against neglect in oiling, and from dirt and 


the ear is on the large side for an ** owner-cleaner,”’ 


mud, as to require the minimum of attention. 


The cl ‘ ow Dy . p “_ 
ne Chassis is neat and accessible, and is quite up to date 


in design. ire six eylinders are in a single block which 
is separate fromthe crank-case. The evlinder head can be 
lifted without moving the overhead valve gear. 


The overhead carashaft and valves are neatly encased, and 


foreed lubrication through an oif channel in the centre of the 


ecamshalt, and from it. fed to each rocker arm. is an important 


factor in climinating valve neise. Adjustment is simple. 
Bore and stroke are 90 by 
and 
possible. 


140 m.in.: the tubular ¢ 
aluminium: pistons have 
The 


seven bearings, 


mnecting 


rods been kept as light as 


balanced eamshaft rest in 


moothness of 


erankshaft and 
Which adds materially to thy 
running, 


The water pump. combined dynamo end magneto, and 


starter, are carried in line on the near side of the engine. Twas 
glad to see that the magneto is easily accessible, though 


somewhat close to the exhaust pipe. 
A Zenith carburettor 


and provided with a choke for easy starting, and a generously 


heated by a by-pass from the exhaust, 


sized oil filler with filter, are placed on the off-side of the 
engine, 

Petrol is fed by gravity from a vacuum tank on the dash. 
The main tank is unusual in holding as much as 26 wallons, and 
a filler at the side of the tank aliows if to be filled even with 
luggage on the carrier, which is a very decided convenience and 
one not always to be found, There is a three-way tap near the 
oil filler, which enables the air-cooled sump to be emptied, and 
the oil level to be checked. 

The rake of the steering column can be altered to the extent 
of some three inches. ‘This is important, as in too many big 
cars one finds the wheel interfere with the vision of a driver of 
average height. 

I was much impressed by oil reservoirs at vital points, such 
as spring shackles, &¢. 
and need only be 


drivers willappreciate. There 


These feed the oil by means of a wick, 


filled every three months which owner- 


re only two places where grease 
is used, and the oil and grease gun has very simple attachments. 

Four-wheel brakes are, of course, fitted as standard, and are 
assisted by a Dewandre vacuum. These are worked diagonally 
in pairs by a eable, a turn buckle being the simple means of 
adjustment in each case. This system of coupling the near 
front and the off rear brakes, and similarly the other two, is 
front brake 
should not work then the off rear brake also would not 
and no skidding or harm results 


an added safeguard. For instance, if the near 
work, 
however, the other pair of 
As the two cables do not 


r tension the 


wheels will brake perfectly as usual. 


need exactly equal adjustment « owner-driver 


has here another cause for thankfulness. 
that 
the brakes are large, simple of adjustment, and of the highest 


In my opinion, too much care cannot be taken to se¢ 


quality and efliciency : — the 
braking test I set it ; 
harshness, and with no pull to cither side. The brakes act 


Kxeclsior came up to every 


the car stops very quickly, yet with no 


equally well when reversing. 

The Excelsior chassis costs £1,000.) The firm only make two 
models, the Standard chassis, and a Super Sports chassis, which 
eosts an extra £50. This model is fitted with three carburettors, 
and ean reach a speed of 100 m.p.h. 

I tested a new and consequently rather stiff standard chassis, 
fitted with only a test body, and was favourably impressed, 
with the acceleration and feeling of power. 

The ear has four speeds forward and reverse, with central 
control. and, although the engine had not been run in, I found 
). 55 and 
third 


guaranteed to do 75 m.p.b. 


72 m.p.h. to be the maximum speeds on second 
that this 


with a closed body with a new 


wears. I am informed model is 


and top 


engine I could not take any liberties. 
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Gear changing is normal and fairly easy, but a larger gate 
would be an improvement. The car is easy to handle in traffic. 
and can be driven at walking pace on top gear. Steering is 
reasonably light, but a better lock would be an improvement. 

As the test body was light the springing was not seen at its 
best. but the car held the road well at high speeds. There is 
a stabilizing device at the back of the car, which assists in 
preventing rolling, more particularly when cornering. 

On hills I consider the performance distinctly good, and I was 
agrecably surprised at the quietness of the car on the lower 
gears. 

T was shown two closed bodies built as standard by D'Terteren 
of Brussels, with a particularly complete equipment of tools 
and instruments, and, in addition, two spare wheels and tyres 
and luggage grid, at an inclusive figure of £1,650, which seemed 
very reasonable. These bodies had several novel features, 
and the comfort of the passengers had been very carefully 
studied. It is worthy of note that when one buys an Excelsior 
one does not need any of the usual extras, which add so 
much to the price of a car before it is ready for the road. 

Taken as a whole, the car has much to recommend it, and 
it has ample power and speed to maintain a high average with 
case. Pre_uam Cocnrane, 


A Library List 


Misc ti tanrnous : Safeguarding and Protection. By Francis 
W. Hirst. (R. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.)———Com- 
munism. By H. J. Laski. (Williams and Norgate. 2s.) 

Rusticus or the Future of the Countryside. By M.S. 





Briggs. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.)——China. The Facts. | 
By P. T. Etherton. (Benn. 12s. Gd.)—-—The Smaller | 


flouse of To-day. By Gordon Allen. (Batsford. 10s. 6d.) 

The Prayer Book. By Sidney Dark. (Skeffington. 
2s. Gd.) Economics and Human Behaviour. By P. 
Sargant Florence. (iegan Paul. 2s. 6d.)}——A Book 
of Shanties. By ©. Fox Smith. (Methuen. — 6s.)— 


An Anthology of Mysiicism. Compiled by W. Kingsland. 


(Methuen. 7s. Gd.) 
Fisheries. Ty Travis Jenkins. (i<ing. 12s.) The 
Koran. Translated by George Sale. (Frederick Warne. 
2s. 6d.) Science: Leading and Misleading. By 


The Herring and the Herring | 


Colonel A. Lynch. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) Better than | 
Cure. By D. M. Connan and H. W. Bush. (Noel | 


Douglas. 6s.) The Convict of To-day. By S. A. 
Moseley. (Cecil Palmer. 6s.) 


Hawkers and Walkers 


in Early America. By Richardson Wright.  (Lippin- | 


cout. 21s.) 

Tr\ver AND Sport :—The Land of the Rhone. By Hugh 
Quigley. (Methuen. 12s. Gd.) How to Find Old 
Paris. By J. N. Ware. (Methuen. 6s.)——4 Child's 
iTistory of Rhodesia. By Myfanwy Williams. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, 2s. 6d.) Yachting and Yachismen. By 
W. Dodgson Bowman. (Bles. 16s.)——Shots from a 


Lawyers Gun. By Nicholas Everitt and E. I. Watson. | 


New Edition. (Gilbertson and Page. 8s. 6d.) 


Porrny :—The Cambridge Book of Lesser Poets. Compiled | 
by J. C. Squire. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) | 


Requiem. By Humbert Wolfe. (Benn. — 6s.)—— 
Burns’ Poems 1786.  Faesimile of ihe First Edition. 
(Tl. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 
Brocrapnuy :—Cavour. By Maurice Pa!éologue. (Benn. 
16s.) A Great Man's Friendship. By Lady Burgh- 
clere. (Murray. 16s.) 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 


Vhursday, May 5th, at 5 pm. Recent Discovertes or WALL 


PTainvines IN Kent anp Norrourxk. By Mr. P. M. Johnston. 
At the British Archaeological Association, 22 Russell Square, 





W.C. 1. Also, at 8.30 pam. Post-War Lrreratcre in Russia, | 


By Vrinee Mirsky. At King’s College, Strand. Tickets from the 
Secretary, P.E.N. Club, 107 Great Russcll Street, W.C. 1. 


Friday, May 6th, at 5.30 p.m. Tis Mytu or Er. By Mr. | 


R. ©. Cholmeley. At King’s College, Strand. Also, at 9 p.m. 
Cuind AND THE Rear Chinese. By Major A, Corbett-Smith, 
At the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 21 Albemarle Street, 
W.d 

FILMS 


N Garterny, Regent Street.-—Reses of Picardy. To be re- 
Viewed next week. , 

Makurte Ancu Pavinion.— The Flag Lieutenant. A British film 
Which is full of vitality and enjoyable. but not bevond criticism. 
Pisza.-Barbed Wire. Pola Negri im a tilm above the averagt 
O a po torial résume of the life of the Prince of Wales. 

Asronta.— The Student of Prague, A Cerman film of real merit ; 
well acted and thrilling, — 
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JUST OUT. 


A fine 


reputation of being 
portrait of 
decisive, 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 


piece of biography by 
previous book (on Cardinal Newman) earned him the 
“a critic of the first rank.” His 
intimate, and 


passages. 


The Indecisiveness of 


Modern War 


J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


tinguis hed biographer of 


Eleven Issays 


Napole on, 


The 


inter 


362 »S 


ia fp. 


by the 


4S. Oi wich. 


dis 


on problems of 


Burke is delightful : clear, 
with flashes of brilliance and many striking 


i 


war and national policy. 


LG Sons 


a young writer whose 


first two deal with a question of 
rest, and should | 
Churchill's comments on J 
the Western Front, 


The Approach to 


© read in conjunction with Mr, 


uiland and the 


Painting 


Thomas Bodkin 


A pr wctici il book for 
intelligent appre 
points of view from which pictures may be 


are first indicated, 


discussed in detail. 


enthusiast, 


Ireland. 


J] 


those 
ciation of pictorial ar 


The 


and a Trustec 


of the Nati 


who = to 


and then twenty typic: 


author is a 


tth 24 plates. 7s 6d. net, 


NEXT WEEK : 





Studies in the 


SUPREME. 7 


ft 


Some different 


ul 


critic and an 


1 
Na 


Algernon Cecil’s 
New Book 


British Foreign 
Secretaries 


Personality and Policy 


statesmen from 1807-19106. 
390 pp. 


15s. nct, 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
International 
Dictionary 


for 


“A library in 


quintessence 
is unrivalled, 
its synonyms 


the light« Tr side, 


itself,” 


of the world’s knowledge. 
its 440,000 definitions 
and literary quotations invaluable. On 
it is the ideal help in the 


its 2,700 pages 


models of lucidity, 


the utmost 


Battles of 


10s, 6d et. 
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Crosswords, 
Price, in one Volume, Bound Buckram, 65s. net. | 
WRITE vor ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 
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YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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| THE GODDESS OF AUTOMOBILES | 
¢ _ ata, ———— na 
—Sitig= = aye Ti 
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if or 
INERVA CARS are built for those in 
search of dignified exclusiveness and rare 
juality. ‘J heir extraordinary silence and excep- 
tionally smooth running are delightful. Moie- 
A over, there is a charm in the coachwork of a 
Hs} Minerva which makes every model a positively 


sgh, luxurious motor carriage. 

Ore) 12/14 h.p.; 20 hp. and 30 hp.—all Six 
} Cylinder Models. Each fitted with Four-wheel 

Ai} Vacuum Brakes. 

ty 

4 MINERVA MOTORS, Ltd., 


Minerva House, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C. 1, 


i 






Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 


| 
H 
j 
| 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


The annual general Court of The London Assurance was held 
on Wednesday at J, King William Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (the Governor) said it could hardly 
he expected that in a time of severe de pression, when risks wer 
being specially scrutinised, the premium income of the Corporatio 
would show any marked improvement, and he thought they might 
be satisfied in having slightly increased their income in face of the 
extreme competition with which they had had to contend in ever 
department, and, in fact, in every part of the world. 

With regard to the life department, they had every reason to he 
satisfied with the progress meade in this, the first year of the new 
quinquennium. ‘The £37,437 
and now stood at £602,033, while the fund had increased by 
£399,610 to £4.726,135. The rate of interest earned was £5 Ss. per 
experience had again been very favourable, the 
amount of the actual claims being only 50 per cent. of the expected. 
The persistently favourable claim records in recent 
encouraved them to revise the rates of premium for Whole of Life 
Assurances, witheut profits, and in the new prospectus which was 
now being issued he thought the 
favourably with those of most of their competitors. The fire account 
business both at home and in the foreign field showed a steady 
growth. Incorporating the figures of the Manhattan Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company their American subsidiary—-as well as those 
of the British Law Insurance Co., the combined result gave a loss 
ratio of 49.1 per cent., with an expense ratio of 46.8 per cent. Tha 
premium income was increased by about £20,000, and £100,273 
had been transferred to profit and loss account. The Fire fund had 
heen increased by £50,000 and now stood at £1,600,000. As to the 
Marine account, the unfavourable conditions to which he referred 
a year ago had contmued to operate. The inability of underwriters 
to raise rates to a remunerative figure was @ very serious matter, as 
until this was done the businees of marine insurance could not be 
placed on a profitable basis. It was true that they had been able 
to mnaintain their marine fund at £1,000,000 and to transfer £51,783 
io profit and loss account, but this transfer was only a little 
than the interest credited to the account. The underwriters told 
him that so far as hull business wa 
they had made with two of the leading companies 
better state of affairs, which before long should begin to show itself 
in the returns, and he was elad to ay that they had made 
arrangements with some of the 
raising the rates of premium. 
business. The position of the car 
ever. ‘Theft and pilferage claims had shown a serious tendency to 
increase, and, with trade in its present state, the effect of the ur 
hippers under their policies had 


claims being made 


premium income had increased by 


cent. The mortality 


years had 


rates charged would compare 


more 


s concerned the arrangement 
had resulted in a 


similar 
foreign underwriters with a view to 
This, however, only applied to hull 


o business was as disappointing as 


necessarily wide cover granted to 
resulted, as it inevitably would, in numberless 
upon underwriters which, under normal conditions of world trade, 
would never have been put forward. There were a} parently ons 
two ways in which this situation could be improved. The first was 
to apply from the books all 
recounts Which over a reasonabl } riod had not shown Satisiactory 
ond method (which would have to be by universal 
¢ 


tion of the extent of coverage 


cured might have the maxi- 


the ordinary proce of eliminating 
results. The sec 
agreement in the market) was the rest ri 
to merely marine perils, so that the a 
relieving either them or 


required without 
from liabilities which 


mum protection they 
their carriers, whether shipowners or not, 
were distinetly within the control of the latter. 

Viewing the Accident department as a whole, they were content 
with the steady progress that was being made. In the profit and 
loss account the tot al to be dispe ed of was £599.039, 
provision for dividends, incor tan count, 
was being carried forward. With regard to the sheet, the 
Stock Exchange securities were worth substantially more than the 
hook value. Their holding in British Government Stock was a 
little over £2,500,000. Their afiiliated companies—the British Law 

»., the Vulean Boiler and General Insurance Co., and the 
Corporation— had all done well. 


and, after 
and premise £262,429 
balance 


Insurance Cc 
London Associated Reinsurance 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of Ils. 3d. 
per share, less income tax, was declared, follows 
5s. Sd. on May 2nd and 5s. 10d. on November Ist, 


payable as 
1927. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


SIR GERALD H. RYAN’S SPEECH. 


Ture One Hundred and Forty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Shareholders of the Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
was held on Tuesday, at Phoenix House, King William Street, F.C.4. 

Sir Gerald H. Ryan, Bart., presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. K. W. Elder, F.C.1.S.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : 

Ci ntlemen: The report and accounts having now been taken as 
read, it becomes my pleasing duty to move that they be received 
and adopted. It has been usual to commence with a passing 
reference to any changes in the personnel of the Board, and | am 
happy to say that this year, unlike its immediate predecessors, has 
not been marked by any diminution in our number through death. 
We have. on the other hand, to weleome an addition to the Board 
in the person of Mr. P. J. Pybus, who comes to us with a high and 
well-established reputation in the business world, and will bring 
ability and experience to our counsels. You will, | am sure, regret 
to hear that continued ill-health has compelled our esteemed 
colleague, Lord George Hamilton, to ask to be relieved of his duties 
#s senior Deputy-Chairman, but he will remain on the Board and 
continue to place at our disposal his wide knowledge of affairs. 

The figures relating to our Fire Department are in some respects 
very similar to those of the preceding year. The premiums were 
slightly larger, and amounted to £3,277,044, and the rate 
works out at 51.2 per cent. as against 51.4, and the expense rate at 
42.3 per cent. as against 43. The profit transferred is £161,182 as 
compared with £208,253, the major part of the difference being due 
to the increased reserve for the additional income. The 5 per cent. 
we have earned on our total premiums is only a moderate profit, 
which does not fully represent the normal yield of our Fire business, 

As to Marine Insurance, 1 do not think the most expert under- 
writers would pin themselves to the opinion that an era of pros- 
pority is yet in sight for this barren branch of Insurance business. 
The fact cannot be denied that the great majority of “* adventurers” 
in Marine Insurance again lost money in the year which has now 
1925 


aw. 














loss 


been closed 

Some present-day sacrifice should be made to increase the 
amounts of Life Policies if helpless dependents are not to suffer 
through the changed value of the capital sums they will receive. 
‘Taking a few figures to illustrate the point. The average amount 
of the sum assured on each policy, prior to the War, say in 1913, 
was £850. But to provide the same sustenance, comfort and 
well-being in these days the £850 of 1913 would not go very far. 
One often hears of the difficulty of making both ends meet on a 
moderate income, but the corollary should not be overlooked that 
unless extra provision is made by life assurance, it will be impossible 
for family dependents to maintain the desired standard of life 
with prices at their present level. 

The Profit and Loss Account gathers together the resulis of the 
several trading departments in convenient and condensed form. 
The first point of importance is that the revenue for interest on 
shareholders’ funds has increased from £554,786 to £589,819. As 
this is the source out of which we first look to pay our dividend, 
the increase (which has been obtained without departing from 
the high-class character of our investments) will be considered 
particularly gratifying. We should be justified in considering the 
Life profit of £40,000 as being in the nature of interest, so little 
do the vicissitudes visiting other classes of insurance enter into 
it. and this would augment our chief Dividend Fund to £629,819, 
out of which the present dividend and debenture interest would 
absorb £601,882, which, you will agree, indicates a very strong 
position. But the profit aspect is not as satisfactory as we should 
like to We do not see our way to recommend an increase 
in the dividend, and we hope our shareholders will approve our 
action as being consistent with the policy of caution which we 
have inherited and desire to maintain. The remaining items in 
Protit and Loss—British taxes, £42,587, and the usual appropria- 
tions to Office Premises and Pensions—calls for no special com- 
ment. but the balance carried forward has grown from £1,580,518 
to £1.648,573. 

[ wish to direct your atiention for a moment to our balance 
sheet. There you will see that our assets reach a total of £32,573.104, 
about £730,000 more than last year. Probably there is nothing 
more noticeable in insurance annals than the steady advance in 
the funds of British companies year by year, the aggregate assets 
of which now exceed the huge figure of £1,000,000,000. As to 
our own balance-sheet, you will notice the extremely large reserves 
we hold, in addition to all specific funds and provision for out- 


ace. 
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standing liabilities. Taking our Ceneral Reserve. Additional 
Reserve, Contingencies Reserve and Profit and Loss balance 
together, we have free reserves of no less than £5.764.000. Our 


investments are all well selected and show a large appre ‘lation in 


market value. I can say without hesitation that there is not a 
flaw in our finances, and that our strength is unsurpassed. 
t now beg formally to move ;—‘* That the Report be adopted 


and that a dividend of 18s, per share, subject to Income Tax, be 
declared for the year ended December 31st, 1926, to he payable 
in two instalments of 6s, Gd. each on April 50th and 
next te members on the Register on April 30th and October 31st, 
resper tively.” 

Mr. E.G. 
unanimously. 

The retiring Directors and Auditors were re-clected and a 
vote of thanks was given to the Directors, Officers, Siaff and 
of the company at home and abroad tor their services during the 
year, and to Sir Gerald H. Ryan for his services in the Chair. 


November Ist 





Buxton seconded the motion, which was earried 


cordial 
Agents 
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ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED. 





THE RIGHT HON. LORD EBURY’S SPEECH. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Co-operatiys 
Society, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Caxton Hall, Westmingstey 
S.W., The Right Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.0., M.C. (Chairman oj 
the Society), presiding. 

The General Manager and Secretary (Mr. W. W. Workman) 
having read the notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen, in view of the disastrous events of 
last year, L have no doubt whatever that the results disclosed jy 
the report will have been received with a great feeling of relief— 
providing as they do for the dividend being maintained at the samp 
rate as for the previous year, for an addition of £20,000 to our 
reserve fund, and for an increase in the carry forward of £15,213, 

Our balance from trading account, £721,897, is £10,161 le 
for the previous year. This reduction has been 
pensated for by the increase of over £13,000 in the interest received 
from investments, with the result that our revenue shows an increase 
of £2,519. Our working expenses, amounting to £466,694, increased 
by £5,581 and the additional charges we had to meet in connection 
with our new debenture issue in 1925 are more by approximately 
£13,000, the result being a reduction of £16,027 in the net revenue 
for the year. As, however, the previous year’s result admitted of 
an increase of £24,627 in the amount carried forward, the balanes 
of profit now available for distribution, £267,823, is £8,600 more 
than it was in January, 1926, and as we have not to provide tho 
£6,613 incurred in the previous vear in connexion with the redemp. 
tion of our old debentures and the issue of our new debentures, 
we are able to carry forward, as already stated, £15,213 more than 
we did in 1926, 

Turning now to the balance sheet, our reserve fund shows an 
increase of £28,357 owing to the fact that in addition to the £20,000 
allocated thereto in 1926 it has derived advantage from profits 
realized on certain investments sold, and from the appreciation 
in market value of investments held. 

On the credit side of the balance sheet stock in trade has beon 
further reduced in the past year by £74,675 as the result of closer 
scrutiny of our buying arrangements and clearances of slow-selling 
stocks. When I remind you that in the previous vear I was able 
to report a reduction in stocks held of £40,716 you will not fail 
to appreciate, I feel sure, all that that indicates, nor will you 
hesitate to congratulate the management on such a_ satisfactory 
and tangible improvement resulting from their efforts. 


3s than 


more than com. 





As to our Indian business, at the last meeting I promised to let 
you have some information after my visit to our branches there. I 
found the conditions far from favourable, and unfortunately my 
efforts were hampered by illness. I came to the conclusion that a 
good deal of reorganisation was necessary and that it was essential 
that a capable man should be appointed to take general charge of 
our businesses in Bombay and Calcutta. As a result of enquiries 
on the spot I was able to find a candidate whose energy and experi- 
ence of India will, it is hoped, promote the Society's interest there. 
The board look forward with hope to the result of his efforts. Other 
changes have been made in the personnel, and men have been 
selected with great care to replace those whose results have been 
below the required standard. I am visiting India again this winter 
and I shall have the opportunity of seeing the reorganisation at 
work and adjusting any difficulties that may have to be dealt with. 

Regarding our building operations, it is hoped that before meeting 
you again that the extension to the Victoria Street premises will 
have been completed. This will enable us to reorganise and modern- 
ise the existing congested lift arrangements in our main block. 
We have also completed the building over the vard between Howick 
Place and Francis Street. No doubt many of you have visited the 
circular show room and the new restaurant which have been much 
admired. This building forms the first unit in the scheme o 
reconstruction of this portion of our premises, but our proposals 
are dependent upon the approval of “the powers that be’’—namely, 
the L.C.C. and the Westminster City Council, which we hope in due 
course to receive, but it would be premature es yet to give even the 
outline of what these plans are. 

That brings me almost to the end of what I want to say to you. 
You would not expect me to attempt any forecast of the current 
year’s trading in these days of uncertainty—more particularly 
after the events of last year. I have purposely refrained from any 
pronouncement in regard to these events being wishful to forget 
them and to hope for more peaceful times. The sky is not altogether 
free from dark clouds, but we are not meeting to-day under the 
stormy sky which, when I last addressed you, threatened to burst 
and extinguish the flickering flame of * trade revival.’ Given more 
peaceful conditions, notwithstanding the diminished spending power 
of the public, I believe we shall mect next year with still further 
progress to record. 





There is one thing, however, you may be certain of, and that is 
‘we shall do our best °’"—as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
of the Government in his Budget Speech, and I might add * our 
own best.” For we have no intention of falling into the hands of 
financial trusts or of combining with rival organisations. Tho 
traditions and characteristics of this business to my mind abs hutely 
preclude any surrender of its independence. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





Proceedings at the 
FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


GENERAL ACCIDENT, FIRE 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


Directors’ Report to our Method of Dealing with Foreign 
Exchanges. 


A Presentation to Mr. F. Norie-Miller, 


Dr. WILLIAM LOW’S ADDRESS. 


forty annual meeti of the General Aecident Fire and 


Tur ist \ 2 ‘ enmen 
Life Assurance Corporation, 41., was held at the Head Office, 
General Buildings, Perth, on April 27th, 1927. After the notice 





ealling the meeting and the auditor's report had been read, the 
Chairman, Dr. W Low, of Blebo, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said : 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—<As the report and aecounts have 
been in our hands for some time, I think we may take them as read. 
It is with the tion that I congratulate the share- 
holders generally on the year’s results disclosed in the Aecounts. 
The position at home, duce to adverse industrial conditions during 
the greater part of the year, was not conducive to prosperity in 
business and yet we were able not only to maintain but increase our 





greatest satish: 





income, which is evidence of the vitality and energy of our organisa- 
tion. You will bo gratified to note that the Home Income is steadily 
rogressive and in reasonable proportion to our worldwide | : 
This judicious division of risk ensures a fairly reliable over-all 
profit year by year, and is most likely to secure the operation 
of the “law of average” on which all Insurance methods 
are based. 








ness. 


Special mention is made in the Directors’ Report to our method 
of dealing with Foreign Exchange, and it is fitting that I should 
amplify the statement contained in the Directors’ Report as the 
matter is a very important one. Our method has always been to 
enter all foreign accounts at the ordinary par of Exchange, and then 
place to reserve for adjustment of Exchange a sufficient sum to 
meet the difference between par and current values. This is the 
only possible method where Exchange is not stabilized and subject 
variation. By the stabilization of the Belgian 
have now a basis which enabled us to 
write down our Belgian assets and liabilities to the new par value 
of exchange. This meant that the premium income, which at the 
old rate would have heen entered in our accounts at £522,472, is re- 
duced to £74,638, and the profits—which I am pleased to record, 
in Belgium, been substantial 
which extent 
accounts for the lesser that is transferred from the Aecident 
and General Ac Profit It does not mean that 
there was less actual profit, but that the figures previously trans- 
ferred were greater in amount and the loss on Exchange had to be 
provided for on the other the Profit and Account. 
The same applied to our Interest Earnings on the very large sum 
which we have invested in Belgium. There it made a difference of 
£23,000 in the total of the Interest Account item in the Profit and 
Loss Account, but, as in the case of the trading profits, we had 
previously to provide for loss on Exchange on the other side of the 


to considerable 
Exchange, however, we 


have, under our able manage1 


also reduced in nominal 


are 
amount, to a considerabk 
Sum 


eount to and Loss. 


sido ol Loss 


Profit and Loss Account. I want to make it quite clear to 
you that while the stabilization of Exehange in Belgium has 
necessitated our altering our figures, we have reduced both 
assets and liabilities correspondingly and made up any _ loss 
out of the reserve for adjustment of Exchange which we had 


set up for that purpose. 


I will now refer to an important change which has been made in 
the Statement of Accounts, and that is under the heading of net 
Interest Dividends and Rents received. Last year the total of this 
account was £223,472 17s. 5d., and that represented all the interest, 
dividends and rents we received that were not carried to special 
accounts, less the income tax that was deducted at the source. <A 
large portion of this interest, however, came from our American 
and other foreign accounts, and we provided for the income tax 
payable on that portion in the Home, Colonial and Foreign Taxes 
Account. As the Free Interest from Investments showed a very 
substantial increase, the total being about £268,000 when stated 
on exactly the same basis as in the previous year, we deemed it 
desirable that we should take the opportunity to deduct from 
Interest Account all income tax applicable to that account, and 
correspondingly reduce on the other side the amount stated under 
the heading of ** Home, Dominion, and For ign Taxes,”’ 


COMPANY MEETING. 





The Directors’ Report shows that the balance available is £461.532 
or almost £50,000 more than last year. We have decided to recom. 
mend the same dividend as formerly, 


the adjustment of exchange 


This year we require nothing f ze, 
the amounts previously provided being ample for all purposes, 
We transfer £40,000 to the additional Fire Reserve 
thus keeping our reserves in that department well over 60 per cent 
We are also able to add the General Reserve. 
transfer £25,000 to Staff Pensions’ Fund, earrying forward a 1} 
of £228,892, or £13,000 in ex: . you add tog 
| the carry forward, the Reserve, and the additional Fir 
| Reserve, you will find we have very nearly One Million Sterling of 
surplus reserves. ‘This is a very 


propose to 


£50.000 to and to 





ss of last year. 





General 


strong position, but we aim at 


making it still stronger. We feel sure the splendidly organized 
Accident and General Account, which we have successfully |uilt 
up, will in the current and future years show incre i trading 
profits. 

To successfully transact Casualty Business in all parts of the worll 


requires a great amount of thougl and attention and ver, hl 
administration. Fire Busine through having the expericnce of 
some hundreds of years, does not present one-tenth of the difficultic 


that have to be faced in building up a 


We have specialized in 7 


company, and I am q 


* General Casualty Busirm 
Casualty Busine since the 


inception of the 
I 


e cont 


iat the expert manager hom 





we now have in all parts of the world, especially in the United States 
Canada, France, and Belgium, as well as at Gur Head Office, entit] 
us to anticipate very good results from this department in thi 
future. 

Our Fire Business show bstantial progress, the gross premiums 


| now amounting to over One Milli Sterling, with a nett total of 
| £661,000. We aim at considerable expansion in the Fire Depa: 
ment, which has always been well handled and consistently profit. 
able. 

Our Marine Account is sm l, but 4 you will se 
it is in a very sound position. 


from the Renert 


L wish to refer to our indebtedne to the Directors of the Ges 
Life Company, the Road Transport Company, and each of our othe 
subsidiary Companies. As stated in the Report, we 


anticipated a 
I 


great advantage to both compani by the acquisition of th 
shares of the General Life Company. This expectation was fully 


realised, as is seen in the total of New Life Business, which e ded 
£1,400,000 for the year. Tho Road Transport Company was «a 
source of considerable profit to us during . It also is ab 
managed and on a very sound basis. 





the yeal 


affairs in China and the fact that 
ou will be interested that 

We have a 
O00 a 


In view of the serious state of 
we do business in the Far East, : 
we have not a single Chinese 
; Shanghai which yields an ine 
| The business is of a satisfactory 


4 ? 
LO KO 
branch in 





investment. 
une of £19 


nature and yie lded a smal! 
1 


year or thereby, 
pro! b 


last year, but the expenses of working are very high. 
3 , | : 
As you will conclude from the satisfactory results of the ast 
R ] 
year, we have been splendidly served by the Directors of out 


| 

Home, Foreign and Oversea which 
| grateful, and we also hea 
enthusiasm of our agents, m: ers and staffs a 
branches. One and all 
to bring about increased pri 


Bran he . for we are der ply 
tils acknowledge the loyalty ana 
all our for and 
seem inspired with the -ingle 
out 








overseas 
desire 


ysperity to company. 
rm be . 


To the home branch managers and staff, and the head 
staff and officials, we extend our sincere appreciation of 1] 
manner in which they have carried out their duties in a trying 
year, and eoncratulete the n the expansien of t!] hy 
business. 

Now I come to coi ‘ tl root eause of the succes uw 
Company. Need I remind you that the mainspring of tl creat 
organization has been our friend—Mr. Norie-Miller—who ha 
given lifelong devotion to the building up of the General Accident 
Assurance Corporation, with hich his name will always | 
associated, He has just ynpleted a record of lorty years strenuous 
and successtul effort as Manas ot the Company. He took over 


his responsibilities as a young man, full of vigour and determination 


to make good. To-day his faculties are undimmed, his judgment 
is as keen, his ambition for the future of the ** G.A.” as unsated, 
and his capacity for work as great a when he took over the 
management forty years ago. We congratulate him on his long 


for all le has 


him continued 


We thank him 
! ly 


for 1 ’ i WISI 


with the Compan 


is doing 


association 
done and 
happiness. 


tribute to il« 


Mr. Norie-Miller, in seeonding. paid a high vorl 
of all his colleagues, and said that he felt confident that the Share 
holders were now to reap the full benefit of the harvest of profit 


that is bound to follow the work of organization so ably performect 
by every official of the Con ition 

The resolution, being ; the meeti Was cari L- 
imously. 

Other usual Motions followed, and the meeting termin L with 


a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





After the proceedil J5 a prenc tation was made to Mr. } 
Miller on the occasion of his completing 40 years’ service as Chici 
Executive Ofticer of the Corporation. The presentation took th 
form of an album vontaming an illuminated addr nal 
the signatures of over 3.000 of the Corporation’ tect 
officials throughout the orld, toeget he t} lection of 
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LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Mr. ROMER WILLIAMS’ SPEECH. 








Aw extraordinary general meeting of the Legal and General Assur- 
ance Society, Ltd., was held on Tuesday in London. 

. Mr. Romer Williams, D.L., J.P. (tho chairman) said that the 
directors had to submit the valuation report showing the results of 
the investigation into the position of the Society as at December 31st 
last and covering the preceding five years. The past quinquenniuro 
marked the first complete one since the close of the European war, 
and it had three notable features—the introduction by the Legal 
and General Act of 1922 of memorandum and articles of association 
in substitution for the old deed of settlement. the transaction 
throughout the whole period of without-profit life contracts only, 
and the completion of a record business as regarded both number of 
policies and sums assured. 

The mortality experience during the past five years had been 
favourable, the actual death claims representing only tt per cont. 
of the amount expected. At the end of the quinquennium the assets 
amounted to £19,370,443. The sum required to pay the with-profit 
policy-holders a compound reversionary bonus at the rate of 38s. per 
cent. per annum was £947,617, and adding the amount already dis- 
tributed as interim bonus with interest thereon, the total sum being 
divided among the policy-holders was £1,021.831. That rate of 
bonus would have been declared by the Society for the seventh 
consecutive quinquennial period. (Applause.) It was also pro- 
posed to increase the rate of interim bonus on death claims in the 
current quinquennium to 38s. per cent. as compared with 30s. per 
cent. previously. The valuation report was unanimously approved. 

The annual general meeting of the Company was then held. Mr. 
Rome r Williams again presiding. 

The Chairman said that the business transacted during the year 
was exceptionally satisfactory, perhaps surpassed their expecta- 
tions. The annuity business had been well maintained. The total 
premium income for the year was £1,929,928, and the total annual 
revenno was £2,658,676. The total funds had increased by 
21.386,698, and on December 3ist the total assets were £19,570,448, 

It hac long been felt that as opportunity offered steps should be 
teken to reduce the amount of uncalled liability on the shares. The 
sum proposed to be allotted on the present occasion was perhaps 
not as large as might be wished for, but it served as a useful begin- 
ning and would have the effect of making the paid-up portion of 
the shares a round sum of £1. Another innovation considered by 
some to he long overduc was to bring the payment of dividends on 
to a half-yearly basis so as to be more in accord with common 
practice, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


(Ge _ - —————— ———— 
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The Budget 


as people can do wonderful things with 
budgets and estimates and accounts; but the 
cleverest financial genius in the world cannot 





produce a fortnight’s holiday out of family 
balance-sheet like this: 
Credit. Debit. 


Father’s wages (when 
in work), £2.19.0. 


Rent, 18/-. Food, 
clothes, coa!, gas, boots 
and some extras for 
Father, Mother, Charlie, 
Mary, George, Gladys 
and Baby. Not to men- 
tion some bills left over 
from father’s last un- 
employment. 

Tt can’t be done. So once more the long hot summet 
must be faced without hope of reprieve from the heat, 
and the worry, and the cooking, and the noise. 
“Never talk of filthy lucre,” says Barrie. ‘‘ Money 
can be a beautiful thing.” It can. A five-pound note 


would send one mother and three children for a 
fortnight to one of the 


CHURCH ARMY 
Fresh Air Homes 


Che Jucs cros sed “ Rar. Jay sa/e Church Army,” pay able 
io PREB, CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hen. Chief Secretary, 
55 Bryanston Street, Louden, WN". 1 





2 DOMINATING FEATURES 


Or &£f2e Nex” 


DUNLOP 





TRIPLE STUD CORD TYRE 


With ‘buttressed’ tread 


HIS new tyre is the latest developrzent 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company. It 
was only made possible by the research 
facilities possessed by men of high attainment. 
in the Company who, in addition to having 
every laboratory device for testing, have at 
their command a fleet of cars for trying the 
product out on the road under the worst 
running conditions it is possible to imagine. 


Duzlop Wired Tyres, having the new battressed 
tread, are readily obtainable in practically all 
Balloon and Medium 


Pressure sizes 


Be sure it says 


‘MADE IN ENGLAND’ 


on your tyres 





DENLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED. 


——— 







FORT DUNLOP. BIRMINGHAM 


LONGER 
LIFE 


SURER 
ROAD GRIP 


ADDED 
STRENGTH 


IN C.F.H. 531 


Branches throughout the World 
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| The Nature of Deity 
By J. E. TURNER, M.A., Ph.D. 

“Qne of the most valuable and balanced treatises which 
has appeared for some time. . . This is a sane and 
noble book, written with a lucidity and literary skill too 
rare in philosophic works.” 

—Miss Evelyn Underhill in “ 


10s. 


The Spectator.” 


A Sequel to “ Personality and Reality.” 7s. 6d. 
“Based on the modern scientific ideas of a distinguished 
scholar.” —S pectator. 


“An important contribution to the literature of Theism.” 
—Church Times. 


ment is worke 


d out with great ability.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“The arg 


Science and Philosophy, 





1 ~ Yoas . 
and other Essays 
By BERNARD BO SANQI ET, Just Out. 
Introduction and Edited by J. IT. Mcirnean, 
| This volume of stud in the main with ethical, 
if social and political questions. 


16s. 


deals 


ies 


Science and Human Progress 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, 4s. 6d. ff 
Being the Halley Stewart Leclures for 1926.) 
Six lectures, giving a survey of man’s position in the 


the spiritual and = material 
Problem of Survival. 


Universe, the interaction of 
worlds, and finally leading up to th 





40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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From Bismarck to the 
World War 


By 
Erich Brandenburg. 
21/- net. 


a In this country we hear a great 


deal of the propaganda on war guilt, much of 
which is so futile and disingenuous; hear 
much the thorough and concentrated 
work which is being 
most distinguished G 


we 
less of 
carried out by some of the 
torians, with the 
sole object of ascertaining the real truth about 


. tes 
rimail il 


the direction of German affairs during the de 


cades which preceded the outbreak of wat 
AMONG THESE BOOKS NONE HAS ATTRACTED OR 
DESERVES SO MUCIE ATTENTION AS PROFESSOR 
BRANDENBURG’S WORK, OF WIIICIE WE ARE GLAD 
TO SAY AN ENGLISIL TRANSLATION 1S NOW PUB- 
LISHED. If 1S MUCIE THE MOST WELL INFORMED 
AND SCIIOLARLY ACCOUNT OF EUROPEAN DIPLO- 
MACY BEVORE THE WAK WHICII MAS YET APPEARED 


IN ANY LANGUAGE, 
limes Literary Supplement. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The German Losses on the Somme (a Correction 
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“Incurables” 


£10,000 STILL NEEDED FOR THE 
PERMANENT INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


ince 1863, and until her lamented death, the late Queen 

Alexi andr: 1 was the Patroness of this Ins titution at Streathe AM, 
to which she often referred as her “ pet charity . 

To perpetuate Her Majesty's memory the “ Queen Alexandra 
‘Aaa entaiion of Pensions” Fund has been inaugurated 
with the ‘dhioah of increasing the annual pension to 
Incurable Sufferers of the Middle Classes from £20 to £26. 

There are over bw pensioners on the books. Will you kindly 

help so that these pensioners may enjoy the benefits of 

thie increase sie the remainder of their days? The rise in 

t cost of J ving called urgently for this augmentation. 


Contributions should be sent to EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary, 
British Home and Hospital 


for Incurables. 
Office—72 Cheapside, 


Streatham) 


London, E.C. 2. 




























DOGS’ PROTECTION BILL. 


Dogs may be saved 
from the horrors of 
Vivisection this year. 


Have YOU written to your M.P.? 


Further particulars from the National Aanti- 
} ivisection Society, 92 Victoria Sireet, S.W. 1, 
Director and Treasurer: The Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge. 
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OVERSEAS 


Letter-writing, now in Decline, is only saved 
from passing to Iciipse by our friends abroad. A 
knowledge of what ‘‘ Mail-day "’ means to them 
lends power to many an clbow. 
poignant is the appeal for “ something to read” ; 
zhis is the Season and the time is here ; is almost 
past, in fact. Our Stock and our Staff promote 
quick decision and ensure delighted friends. 





Scearcely less 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, Ltd., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfaiz 


PIF II IPI LIM ALATA NAVAS 





TOURS to MADEIRA & CANARY 
ISLANDS 


at reduced return fares: 


Also fortnightly CRUISES from London 
to ANTH ERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 
and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Royal Mail Service to South and East Africa. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET. LONDON, E.C, 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, 5.W. 1. 
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You can bring your car 
to the filling station— but 
you can’t make it think. 
If you could—it 
would plead for 


There’sa 
Reason 


THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 
loz Packet 1/4 


poz Packet 2/8 
4lb Tin 5/4 
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for Smart Men. boat a 
N “LUVISCA” Hy ~ 
SHIRTS and SOFT | 
COLLARS you have ‘ | Hi ” 
everything to be desired in e “i h ay 














cut, style and finish and a tpavesoetir 
variety of designs second to pie 

none from which to choose. 
“ LUVISCA ”— the popular 
shirting fabric that looks like 
sil, is more durable than silk, 
and is cheaper than silk. 
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‘HE HUMANE SLALGHTER OF ANIMALS INDSEY COUNTY COUNCLE EDUCATION | a the Makine.”"— By Mr. Eusta » Mites, Mil 
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Great Britain takes the leading place in the workt in Green Selou, 40 Chandos St., Charing Cre Adm. 1s rt 
Sanitary matters. The control of disease and publie TSCUNTHORPE NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR] ieee ss will 
cleansing, why should it lag behind in the slaughter of BOYS AND CIRhs a, 
animals for food 7 P — INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHE AI DE 
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EXRY LAMB INHIBITION, QS! ISBURY Dineen one net go. Res, Woman) May 12th. 19th, 26th, Jane 2nd, Oth, 16th, at the R oa i i 
And Exhibition of Dey- Bs and irs ving kD Grad., Lecturer in Eng so lyase opt. (at ie work | Sotiety of Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2,"at ; 
by the late PAUL HE LLE Highest qual and _ : = a ar ner. — 5.45 pam. Fee for the course 128, 6d. (members half fee) U 
LEKCESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sceeate 0-6. essential: Burnham seale and bd. res. ppiy Principal. Forms of Registration can be obtained on ‘pplication ; 
-_-—— ———— eee —=———— _} to the Director of Studies, 88 Kingsway, W.C, 2, OF 
( LD) MAPS AND MODETS OF OLD SHIPS.—A aa aes es A 
fascinating Exhibition is now on view at the <TL iS SCHOLARSHIPS. &e. ——__—~ sit 
MANSARD GALLERY, Heal and Son, Ltd., 196 Tot- LECTURES. Baste RNE—THE EASTBOURNE scHoor Le 
enham Court Read, Exhibits are for Sale. Adm, Free, | ——_————_—-———_ oe 4 OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, All Domestic DA 
—— rTHUR HIRST Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils 9.3 
i d JHOTURER-PLANIST Certificates granted. Principal: Miss Randall, - Ist by 
, SALE vv LET Times.“ He attempted the impossible (to say what | Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School, ) 
a FOR SALE AND TO LE : Music ‘ signifies’) and he entirely sneceeded. He felt | ERG AEN aiid ees ree Pk 
YOR NISH Coast urn. Cettage to Let, 3' mnths. 6 the truth of the Musie and conveyed that tecling to | : i a — ‘ 
bao oe nw. Service If req.--Write Parry, | others | ero BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Cor, Bl 
148 | Adelaide | Road V.3 : Day News. - “ Undoubtedly he isa wusiclan. Mis | LEGE VOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, Gr 
ete Pk RE ——— | music had an effect upon me which L had not imagined; ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15 DEMONSTRA. sl 
. Pah : Be tp , ~ cA on 
FAN on side cottage or bungatow. | Uvselt capable of registering. : TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING. 
Ww sae Seabees and edie * Max 1417" the rye ar EPINBURGH EVENING DispatcH “In simple and] TON, W. U4. Chairman, ©. G, Montetiore, D.D., MLA, oe 
ark Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 2 "e ' * | direct lancnage be conveyed a wealth of information of | Principal : Miss FE. EB. Lawrences lor information by 
on 7 sation ahha Ena ___. | the composers and the sources of their inspiration. A] concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the cs 
— —— . sini ies ——— | treat from fir-t to last.”” Foard of Education apply to the Secretary 
. iD ee ’ — AKTHUER HERST eT EST I | ou! Puce cen 
APPOIN rMENTS. &e.. \ ACANTI AND Yornsmikr Post (Herbert Thompson) * A more de- | — 
W ANTED lightful encouragement to the understending of motsie it TEEXS COLLE@I LONDO?S 
EE a it A ets ee ll () 
- P ArTeNELAD (Norway) The whole thing wa Patron HER MAJESTY THE OUEEN _ 
> . , SIRLS.- Untane : ; ' ‘ UE 
ree eee ey tethnd: © te 1a man | mmr, throm sed through One departed] Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON \ 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train. | “Plritually enriched intel: SOGRFS BRWARDS. HA. i 
, “yp ese rt eed Praca oe : a g knw or dick al Dacnnaber (Sweden). Extrvordinarity intere-ting The College provides for Courses of etures for { 
tral En ‘h < Te t : a sti lent.’ A atasaee " ane = lecture and the pianist ceceived an ovation ” Advanced Students as wellasa GENERALE se CATION Pa 
i. hina Aha. eek ARTHUR HEIRS for Younger Girls, By the recent exten-ion of the College - 
Ooo (inoorporates , nN ON icing Aeardhrctants Tn Coventry the tickets for third lecture were sold out | Bnildings ineressed iain are given for the teaching , 
vis Ro aA Oey : three months in advances for SCIENCE. In addition to pr paration for other d 
sCHESHERE EDUCATION COMMIPFTER AND ENGAGEMENTS MAY NOW BE BOOKED | Publie Examination Students ay now he prepared wi 
A CREWK EDUCATION COMMPPERE FOR NEXT SEASON fior the PRE-MEDICAT EXAMINATION OF THE to 
P 2 bull particulars from THE LECTURI eee’ [eee ne eee \ and PHYSICS ite 
Applications are invited from trained and experienced | Qater Temple, Strand, W.C. 2, o¢ ARTILOK HIRST A one ining in HOUSEWIFERY and | 
fenchers of Physical Tesining for a post whieh combines | yo4 Oxford Gardens, W 10, HOUSE HOL D MAN AGEMENT and one in SECRE- 
Tine clut INST , ' » iieekis SS ee eee 
INSTRUCTOR of Physical Training tor men so ; To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or ‘ 
tudent<: in the Cheshire County Training College, Course of Iwo 1 etures entitled “ QUESTIONS OF | tye, Special Courses ample opportunity is given for H 
tres i 4 HISTORICAL METHODOLOGY AND PR AC- Visiting places of interest in London hor alt particulars -— 
(") ORUANTSER of Phys 1 'Training in the Blemen- | TICK will he fiven mM French by PROFESSOR . V. ot Colle Preparatory School and Residence, apply 
tory Schools in Crewe LANGLOIS (Director of the Archives Nationales, Paris) 8 fae a ln: Oil . 
y ! . nen - - . vw the Secretary, 43-47 Harley Street, Wo 1 
he joint salary i “400 per annum at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street. et terinkes Lies a. & 
Applications to be sent to the andersiuned as soon as | WLC. 1), on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, MAY 3rd | ——— ———_—_—— , 
quessitil ved not latter than May both. giving pat awd fth, 1927, at 3.50 pom. At the first Lecture the JING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM ot 
hiculars of nue, training end experience, together with | Chair will be taken by Professor A. F. Pollard, D.Litt., pe BE DE ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ol 
opies of t t te<timenial M.A.. FBLA, (Professor of Bnalish History in the 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford. Principal : Miss Stans- _ 
H. D. STRUTHERS, L niversity). feld. Students are trained in this College to become ( 
Edueation Offies ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
Municinal Buildis Cu EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, | 3 yrs. Fees £165 a year. --For prospectus apply Secretary {2 
ve ‘scala siaememan ; sian tic 
“A i Id as his A ‘ies”’ 
TEST YOUR CAR man is as old as his Arteries 
WITH THE Most of the ailments of advancing years 
are due to Jlardentig J] ihe Bloodvessels 
, 
D OS S&S] sa highly scientific preparation for 
re eee. this condition and its 
many symptoms. These are set out in an interesting booklet on 
the discovery, formula and action of DROSIL. 
‘Numerous exper sapetie e proved th Ine of U covery.”’-—Siar 
Write for Booklet ““E” to DROSIL AGENCY, 26 Sun St., London, E.C.2 
f ' 
t 
| \V\ , i Taple nt i ach you to Line your car? i 
vhost hous. |] THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
hich en-ut ety ati nrovmeni, - a 
| nul vill oe ly urn. oO ' < ‘l = vet Wet rde aching 1 
> a ; ° ' = inided ze, a period hich iil ta 5 pations e "fortitud t 
‘ . to the utmost Man : | ne andy xtoms sh = i 
may ha toe i nt thet t be eased 
WRITE NOW. ind in some cases avoided by th maa who arms herself before- 
} ! be oe ’ ‘ 5 PEON i N ‘ 4 
TAPLEY & CO., Belvidere Works, Totton, Hants. hav ee Se ae a 
= sectamenareceanianininiasipicmettanar~eer-amemttjonrecistasiantint ee ee d “ The Critical ‘Age of Wossen. ” 6s. 9d. Post Paid. 
The following synopsis of contents will convey an 
- -* - idea of the helpful nature of this remarkable book. : 
f Suny Function cf W The Cyclic Life—The Law of Z 
Re ll side / | Peri a Ww an’ View { P Pancti Ti Menta = 
I¢ riodicit j nat iw of “ { ! i ‘ t = 
scauly On all sides: |S State During Povkeliettt The Sexual Athy thae in Wotnen. Neaving the & 
1 “ are] .) val the onty wa at ff a) Che Critical Sta Physical Sig at the Men : ] 
' ' a } i j , F clea } | at the Critical A Prysical Hivgiene at t! Cri The 
; | Emotions? Cha Moral and 1 onel Chang Veveohie 1 
' “ ”» j Ai rat iW Rational Livi a he Cri Marvin 
'WALLPAX jails, Nass Mag ri iT 
{| Teean {f Mental Sympton E 
Tite WOnre PAINT ..« { 
‘ , » I} Send now Cheque or PO. and this remarkable work will reach you 
iit ' | under plain cover by return, 
Avs 3 ‘ i | 
' a rag HEALTH PROMOTION LTD. = 
ay 3 182 Efficiency waaggees Paternester -> E.C.4. = 
Afenuuracturear  fatente = 
. iy rT an me r z 
| SAMUEL WILLS “& CO., LTD., 22 Castle Gresn, BRISTOL. | ' seatth and ticle: PEE ates tous = 
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— : a * and Exhibitions (not open to members of College o _ Preparatory f the Public § ols and Dartmouth 
sDYANCED LI RES IN MILITARY STUDIES. } Junior School) rhese include five of £80 (inereas liege, Head-Master H ( ~ vive M.A. (Oxor 
: Lectures } been ranged or special merit) * James of Hereford ”’ Secholai | ; : eh 
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PIGHTING SERVICES by VICE-ADMIRAL SII 4.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference to sor | PPIN GHA} Mi CHOO! \ Qualifying Examination 
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A Leet vit ter trat OFFRE, | ——_ A A A A mim Wwe ! land § l, N : J ) 
S IENI AnD 5m MAKNI A | aoe ro MK EAN CLOSE SCHOOL CHELTENUAY | " healt wt s trained N 
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DEFENCE,” by AIR VICI RSHAL SIR PHILIT SEA eparate vy School for boys aged 7-14. PUCKDEN. fowers, Huntingd Countey mas 
‘AME. K.C.B., D.S.0., at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ‘ : ; ay + age 4 
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LONDON howe sere vA or Sd eon tl individual attentic n to health work, games and character Girls Preparator Boys Ch. of | Goo “i 
MAY 17th, 1920, at oo pt Fhe Chair will bs ike | —S. H. Groughton, M.A., Head-Master. on P.N.E.U. lines. Mu physical culture 
eg a, a ; — ae physical ure ui 
py the Ria Hor Lo i ~. — ~ : ' vb ). al aes ms mmaiae — care, entire charge if desired. Moderate inclusive terms, 
seuss Fae" "EDWIN a he = i URHAM SCHOOL—THE EXAMINATION for | —!incipal : Miss Courtenay 
Apt te = KING'S MEOLARSEISS, natin bh ol 
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by the Rev. Pr. F. A p. Aveling M.A D.D.. Ph.D., | situation on historic ground. GIRL CHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
DS Reader in Psychology in the University — _ |——————————— | 
A Course of Three Lectures entitled “ PLATONIC | PNRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFO | ILS’ SCH 
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LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, 


neorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 T HREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office 7 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Paid up Capital £ 1,000,0 
Re ve Fund - £ 3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,000,900 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia 


and New Zealand. 
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DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. 


MAY 2nd, 3rd and 4th 

EXQUISITE SINNER,’ 
and Ricarde Cortez in 
MAY Sth. 6th and 7th 
in *' THE DESERT 
“ BLUE BLOOD,” & 


STOLL PICTURE 


Conrad Nagel 
* from the 
*‘ THE 
LEWIS STONE and 
HEALER, 


(Sundays 6 to 19.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
and Renee Adorce in ** THE 
novel, “* Escape Betty Bronson 


THEATRE, Kingsway 


CAT'S PAJAMAS,” & 

BARBARA BEDFORD 
* by KE. M. Hull; George Walsh in 
Managing Director: Sir OsWAlLD STOLI 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Fails off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “ Scalp 


\lopecia 


ot verybody sho 

Che precepts he 

tion, and restorati 
and convincing.” 


Price 6d. from J. 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


Consultations free. 


Arcata,” 
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This LIST OPENS on May 5th, but, like the Hospital, will NEVER CLOSE. 






ALL THE PROCEEDS OF THIS ISSUE WILL BE SPENT IN BRITAIN IN MAKING GREAT BRITAIN 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


A Copy of this Apneai has been sent to the Registrar-General, and to hosts of others who are expected to subscribe. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S 


MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


& TRAINING SCHOOL 


“GIVES THE RIGHT START IN LIFE.” 


(Founded in 1739 and Incorporated by Royal Charter of 1885, and 


under the Patronage of the 


Qucens 


of England since 1810.) 


asks you to take your share in this 


ISSUE OF £250,000 IN {1 


*“CRADLE- BONDS” 





All applicants will receive a ‘*‘ Cradle-Bond ”’ Certificate, and be inscribed accordingly in the records of the Hospital. 


When the building is approaching completion, 


subscribers’ names will be associated, if desired, with the specific objects 


of equipment set out within. 
APPLICANTS WILL RECEIVE NO PECUNIARY BENEFIT. 


The whole proceeds of this issue are payable for Goodwill. 





PRESIDENT: 
HOWARD DE WALDEN, Seaford House, 


CHAIRMAN: MAJOR SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, Bt., 78 Mount Street, 
VICE-CHAIRMAN : ARTHUR “9 POTT, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDEN 
THE MARQU ESS OF SALISBURY. WILLIAM J. 


S.W. 1. 
W.1. 


LORD 3elgrave Square, 


GOW, Esq., M.D., 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, F.R.C1 
MAJOR SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, Bt. ALEX. B. WILLIAMSON, Esq. 
W. 5. A. GRIFFITH, Esq., M.D., ADELE, COUNTESS CADOGAN, 


F.R.C.P. MRs. CHESTER BEATTY. 
THE HON. GERALD B. PORTMA 
AND MEMBERS OF THE MANAGEMENT (¢ ‘OMMITTE E. 
HON. TREASURER : 
ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq., New Court, 
LADIES’ ASSOCIATION : 
LADY HOWARD DE WALDEN MRs. M. E. CHRISTIE-MILLER 
(President ) (Hon, Treas.). 
With Vice-Presidents and Executive Committee. 
OTHER SUPPORTERS OF THIS APPEAL: 

MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN, THE LADY VIOLET BONHAM-CARTER 
. GIBSON JARVIE, Esq. LADY MOUNTAIN 
PERCY CU. BURTON, Esq. ALECK BOURNE, 


St. Swithin’s Lane. 


MB » B.C., F.R.C.S. 





BANKERS: 

Since the Reign of George III, the Bankers have 

(new branch of the Bank of Liverpool 
SOLICITORS: 

WALKER, MARTINEAU & CO., 36 Theobald’s Road, W.C 
SECRETARIAL AND REGISTERED OFFICES: 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S MATERNITY HOSPIT - AND TRAININGS 
Marylebone Road, N.W. 


APPEAL CAMPAIGN HEAPQU dorset 5 Cosway Street, N.W.1, 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS: 


been COCKS BIDDULPH 
and Martins 


HOt 












NURSES’ HOME AND RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, Cosway St 5 ee 
PRE-NATAL CLINIC, 13 Harcourt Street, N.W. 1. 
INFANT WELFARE, 14 Harcourt Street, N.W. 1. 
DISTRICT MIDWIV E * HOME, 176 Ladbroke Grove, W. 10, 
PRIVATE NURSING STAFF, ¢ sway Street, N.W. 1. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE SENT to any of the ory ig Bi or $ 


mentioned in this Issue, or to ** Queen Charlotte’s ” dire« 
THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS (Cocks Biddulph Branch), 
43 Charing Cross, and Branches, 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 42 Gracechurch Street, E.C., and Branches 





HISTORY.—Queen Charlotte's was founded in 1739 for the purposes laid 
down in the Memorandum and Articles of Humanéty, and was re-organised in 
the carly part of the nineteenth century, when the gracious Lady whose name 


it bears became Patron. For more than a century its service has been privately 
financed and operated. 

Thousands of Queen Charlotte-trained doctors and nurses are practising all 
over the Empire. Patients come from widely scattered countries—the 
services of the Hospital are NOT merely local. 

(An important proportion of the doctors and nurses attending confinements 
in the richest and poorest families in Britain were trained at Queen Charlotte's. 
Your wite, or sister, or daughter, your children—pe Thaps your own birth 
Queen Charlotte’s had something to do with it, for over 12,000 nurses and many 
thousands of doctors were trained at this School in the past fifty years.) 

The death-rate of mothers in child-birth is as high as twenty years 
ago. Some 3,000 mothers die every year in Britain, and many more are 
semi-invalid, leaving many children—iuture employees and customers—to 
chance feeding and deficient training. 

The causes of this death and suffering are avoidable, and a big step in 
the national movement to check this appalling danger to the rising generation 
will be taken if you subscribe to this issue. The fruits of improved knowledge 
and practice would be felt in almost every home in the land. 

Queen Charlotte's is the premier Maternity Hospital of this country, 
and therefore claims that its enlargement in capacity for treatment, training and 
research will go far to effect a mation-wide improvement in the conditions of 
child-birth. 

This prospectus is an appeal for the necessary funds to build, equip = end yw 
the addition to the Hospital, You are asked to share in this by subscribing for 
* Cradle- Bonds 

It is free from crushing debt and it owns the land on which its headquarters 
are situated and proposed extensions will be erected. 

During its entire period of operations covering 188 years the institution has 
pever tailed to show “ dividends” in the form described hereunder. 

THE * CRADLE-BONDS " WILL PARTICIPATE in the lessened death- 
gate and suffering of women from maternal causes not only throughout Britain 
but all over the world, result of Queen Charlotte training and research 
work, with resulting reductions of rates and taxes, and indirect costs arising 
from this serious waste of a national asset. 

CAPACITY.—-The Queen Charlotte’s organisation deals directly with 
about ten births a day. (Last year 1,913 patients were attended inside, and 
1,588 outside the hospital.) Since each mother must be cared for before and for 
from two to five weeks after continement, the organisation has continuously under 
its direct supervision anywhere from 200 to 300 mothers and babies, or from 
400 to 600 human beings dependent on the hospital for their physical welfare. 

THE NEED IS IMPERATIVE of relieving the overcrowded condition of 
the hospital—hundreds of mothers being turned away annually —and of providing 
septic wards and improved trafaing and research facilities, 





as the 


PRELIMINARY EXPENSES. 

The preliminary expenses incidental to this issue have been provided 
for by subscriptions and guarantees already received. 

PURPOSE OF THE APPEAL: To make as many births as possible 
—_ births. 

. By doubling the size and capacity of the existing Hospital. At present 
it is always overcrowded and frequently closed to further admissions. 

2. By providing much greater facilities and accommodation for training 
doctors. The existing training of medical students in the science and art of 
midwifery is the most unsatisfactory part of their whole education. The better 
a doctor is trained in this all-important branch the less will be the death-rate of 
mothers and children, 





3. By providing special wards for cases of Punsmaes (child-birth) 
Fever. At present there is almost no hospital accommodation for this dis 
As Puerperal Fever is the chief cause of death in child-birth it is on this dis: 
that Research wil! have its chief usefulness. 

4. By providing laboratories where the problems of the wards may be worke | 
out scicntitically. 

5. By providing paying single-bed rooms for those middle-class patients 
who wish for the advantages of Hospital treatment, but are unable to afford 
expensive Nursing Homes. (Some of the higher London maternal mortalities 
are in wealthy arear.) 

6. By focussing public interest and the attention of generous benefactors 
on the compelling urgency of the maternity problem in this country Whi 
as maternity charity is now the Cinderella of the Hospital System, it is hoped 
to rectify this anomaly and enable the work to participate more in accordance 
with its importance. 


HOW THE FRESH CAPITAL WILL BE ne weap 
Building and equipping the new Building with 73 beds, of which 
twelve will be in single-room private paying wards, aid 
extending the Nursing accommodation. (The fr ld 
adjacent to the existing Hospital is alread l 


paid for) £130,000 
Endowment (dete ails On applic ation) £120,000 
Total £250, 009 





This form should be completed and sent to the Hospital direct or to 
one of the above Banks with the subscription. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S EXTENSION 
Issue of £250,000 in £1 “Cradle-Bonds.” 
FORM OF APPLICATION. (16) 


To the Secretary, QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S MATERNITY HOSPITAL. 
ir,—I beg to enclose herewith* a , 
I have paid to your Bankers* + }the endian a4 

sonds 











b 


for the en 


my full payment for that amount of * Cradle- llargement and 
equipment of your hospital, and I hereby request you to allot to me one serial 
numbered ** Cradle-Bond ” certiicate in accordance with this application. 


* Cross out one of these. x 
Yours faithfully, 


I, I cicisssitrsstrrctccitininsnninntncneieciniont : 


Name IN Fut (BLOCK LETTERS).................. , 


PLEASE WRITE DISTING TL Y. 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘ Queen Charlotte's "’ or to the 
Bank of Liverpool and Martins, Ltd., 43 Charing Cross, or Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., 42 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 2, or to the Hospital, and crossed NOT 
NEGOTIABLE, 











